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;ilENCE ON EFFECTIVE CITIZEN SKILLS IN TRANSPORTATION TLANNING 



le cojiception of an opeti, participatory society wa^ aq i'Seal of 'th^ 

Fathers and -a dream of the many immigrants who cam^ to Anrkrlca before 
after the seedtime of "bur republic/ Today , on the eve of the tia^tion's bi^ 
^centennial, questions about the extend and'efificacy of citizen input oVi public 
policy decisions swirl about our basi^ . institutiqi^p . On the, national ^level . 
these qu#stiotis are most often associated witih Watergate. On the/ state level , 
the vociferous cries of legislators, both "liberal" and "conservative," focus 
upon phantom gqp'eriiment, unresponsive bureaucracies, and the^ plethora of rules 
and "in-triplicate" procedures. 

. But local govei^unent}, while' a Jeffersoni^ ideal. Is not intmune to the , 
labels of "unresponsive" and "insensitive." More citizens see^m to be wonder- 
ing about how they can provide meaningful input on local polipy^^^j^cis ions , VTiat 
can' be done to increase participation? *What rules, procedur(y$, and institutions 
ifeed to be enhanced or changed to broaden cttizen participation? VThat attitudes 
of citizens and their officials are dysfunctional to an oper/^ acf ive society? 
What knowledge and skills do citizens need to gain access ppl^cy formulators 
and to have an effective voice in government? . /. 



Our proijosal called fdr a one-dayX^-ntensive conference^ dealing with a ^ 
local policy issue and focusing upon the citizen skills liSvolved.| The locaZ 
issue involved transportation planning in Tallahassee, wWlch includes debates 
over street widening* and extensions and debates over whM mass transportation 
Should mean for thfe city. This policy debate has been conducted in public ^ 
meetings, a referendum, the city and county commissions/f hearings before State - 
transportation planners, court suits, and so forth. Tree debate is a continuing 
one* involving almost all actors of the populatiqn ancM all* levels of government. 

The issue was selecfted because it is a deeply fell one where .l^umanists 
can provide meaningful dialogue with persons on varicms/^ides of .the issue. The 
conference was designed to providflg v dialogue amon8|i>tirr types of persons: 1) 
thos^ practitioners of citizen pflrelcTpa^ipifi"'^^ both. sides of the issue, 

2) government officials involved Hp policy decisions, 3) the general public,V 
and 4) academic humanists 'from a variety*Df (disciplines (ii,e., history, philoso- 
phy, speech communication, ethics, and religion) 'jTiil.e ^ovei^nment of flcfals 
and civic leaders have taken positions, the thrust' of vthis ^conference was nfct 
to provide a forum for those who agree or disagre^e. The thrust was to identify 
the. variety of citizen, participation skills which are' needed to cope with such 
issues, to see which skill's *were used ("and by whom) and were effective or found 
wanting in this situation. The hope was that ^ncrea^ing' numbers of citizens, of 
various persuasions, wffll get involved in public policy issued and'develop their* 
own techniques and skills for affecting "decisi'pns. 




The conference was h& ^^ on Saturday, June 26, 1976, at the Tallahassee Federal 
Bank. ^ ^ 




ERIC 
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Th^ flow o£ the conference was designed with four major sections, ea,ch 
lowing/ ample opportunities fdi: dialogue with the audience: 

Setting the concerns of the conference within the values and 
ideals which have marked fche American experiment as unique 
the creation of an open, participatory society based upon 
equality and 'freedom [two academic humanists: one from 
hisr8ry and another from sociology]. ^ 

Focusing upon requirements by the Federal government that citizens 
be inv6lved in transportation planning and that citizens, be con- 
sulted before policy implementation [one U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation official and one U.S. . Senator ] . 

Dealing with the evolution of the issue o^er th^ Tallahassee 
transportation plan and the^ identification and assessment of 
citizen partl,cipation in this case- [a panel includin'g government 
officials, dne acadei^c humanls.t, and two citizens^ group re- 
presentatives]. ' ' & • 

Continuing assessment of needed citizenship skills and oppor^ 
tunities for input in the Tallahassee transportation -case , and 
in other cases involving public policy [a panel of two academic 
humanists (speech and history) and three^ experienced cl|:izen \*> 
activists]. • 

Concluding aummarles aboyt where. we are as a society given our 
ideals and values [tlje two academic humanists . from "a" above 
summarized the major points of the conference and indicated ^ 
sopie cljeds for the future] . 



b) 



-c) 



d) 



f ) Conduct a conf^erencel evaluation . 



Goals 

1. To convenfe government officials, academic humanists, civic leaders, and 
citizens to explore alternative, effective ways to facilitate and to 
secure citizen participation in public decisions on the iocal level 
(using as a** case study /the deA^lopment of a transportation ^p Ian in 
Tallahassee). 

2, J To identify and to assfefis the citizen -^kills- needed to be effective in 

providing, input which tnakes a' dif f erenie in public policy' decisions , 
given our societal va!|f6es and goals. 



3. To prepare and to distribute a report on the conference findings to 
civic leaders in tKe icallahy^ssee area (at no cost to the Florida En- 
dowment for the^^^iumai/lties) . . ^ ' 
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ABSTRACTS OF SPEAKERS' REMARKS 



• The conception of an open, .participatory 
' society <vas an ideal of the Founding Fathers 
, and a dream 'of the many immigrants who 
came to America before . and after the 
seedtime of our repubfic. To^Jay, on the eve 
of^the nation's bicentbnnial/^questions about, 
the extent' and efficacy of citizen input on 
public policy decisions swirl about our basic 
institutioas. On the national .level, these 
questions are most often associated with 
Watergate. On the state level,* the vociferous 
cries of* legislators, both "liberar* actti "ccm- 
servative," fpcas Mpon phiintom government, 
unrespopsiva bureaucr<icies, and the plethor^ 
of "in-triplrcate" procedures, - ' ^ 



Local government, .vyhile a Jeffersonian 
ideal, is not -immune to the labels of^ 
"unresponsive" and "insensitive.** Citizens 
wonder about how they can provide mean- 

*ingful input on local policy decisions. What 
can be done to increase , effective participa- 
tion? What rules, procedures, and institutions 
needj to be changed to broaden citizen 
participation? What attitudes of citizens'and 

. their officials- are dysfunctional to Ah open^ 
active society? What knowledge and skills dcJ 
citizens need to gain access to policy formu- 
lators and to have an effective \ voice i n 
government? - • 



This section i,s devoted to abstract^ of Lhb papers and rerrafks offered 
during the conference. The reader should keep in mind that these pages are 
the result of^notes provided by the speaKr^rs , notes t^ken by several, particj^^ 
pants, notes from tape, reco jading s , etc. The speaker^ have not had the ^ 
opportunity to read and approve-^ these fno to s ant3 care should be taken when 
quoting from these. pages and attributing the words to specific speakers. 
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9:00AM, Sajtufday, June 26, 1976 ^ ' . . • 

\ 

Welcome . Richard Tillis , ^Director , Florida Of f ice of Environmental 
. Edvication.' ^ . • * ' ' _ , , 

^ f ^ \ • ^ , - 

"THE AMERICA^MDREAM OF A>I OPEN SOCIETY*' ^ " --^^^ 



'<5l 



Dxf. Edw^d -D. V/jhiot, ^Jr. 
Florida State, University 



^ . ^Throuqhout ita ^oud history, the vision pf America .as a 
•truly open, tiemocratic society hasVdanced tan talizinqly .before those • 
who did, and wouljd, live wi'thin its -borders Th^earliest and mStet ^ 
articulate espoiiser of this ideal was ThoiB^ Jefferson, of whom at 
was said that "his qnly intolerance v(as in' defense o*f individual , 
riqhts." Indeed, he. def ined the ba?ic, fundam^tai operating procedure 
of America as the securing of individual freedofii through popular,* 
representative goverhment on the local as well* as th^ national level. 

This vision of a free, open, democratic society also appealed' 
to bhe millions of 'Europeans and Asians who came to populate arid. - 
build the New Land. Although most of them did riot come to America 
to take part in" representative' government , nonetheless in every / 
wave of immigration thete were soThe.who fled the tyranny and oppression 
of the Old V/orld for the' hope and freedom of the New. The Dane Jacob 
Riis, a social reformer of note arid friend of .Pr^s . Thet^ydore 
Roosevelt, npted that he came to America with little more than "a strong 
belief ehat in a free country, frefe from the dominion of custom, of 
caste, as" well as of menr^fhings would "i&omehow come right in^thq end." 
After every unsuccesg^ul 'challenge to bhe established, systems- in 
Europe^ refugees * poured into America, where, as a commentator proudly 
boasted in the ISGO's, "The downtrodden Pole, the learned feerman, t^e^ 
cultivated and ardent Italian, trends hitherward. his expatriated steps , 
as towards a shrine of social and jDublic safety, to contemplate 
institutions of which he. has only read in his. homeland ." Vfliile most 
immigrants did not^ seek political freedom here,, nonetheless the j;deal 
of America' as a land of democracy always loomed large? in their minds . ^ 
The Scandinavians were especially articulate in vaicing this ideal . 
One recent ijTunigi:ant informed his family bac^ in' Sweden that "Fr^e dorp 
and egualitjr are the fundamental principles of the cons titution* of ' 
thfe United States. There is |no such thing a*s class distinQtiori here. 
Everyone lives ih the unrestricted enjoyment of personal liberty: A 
Swedish peasant, raised under oppression and Siccustomed to poverty 
and w^M^tTw here finds himself elevated to a new world, ^ where he -enjoys 
a satisfaction, in life that he has- never before experienced." 
Particularly impressive to masses bound. by^ feudalistic^restrictxons 
wad. the apparent social mobil-i^y in America: "This' is a free country 
and nobody has a great deal of author^ity over another. There is no 
pride, and noboc^y nefeds to hold his hat in-^iis hand for any one 
else. This is not Sweden, where the higlier classes and employers 
have the law on their side so that, they can treat their subordinates 
though they were hot human beings." ^ ^ " -"It. • 



It wasn^'t. jtis€ the Swedes,, however , to whom this vision h^ld^ 
a certain promise and attraction, A Polish, imrnigrant writinq home from 

^he anthracite fields >ir\ the' ].890's* told his relatives that "It i?. , • 
very hard>*in^ the coal fields, but worth th,e suffering. For in 
America, we arp free I* Some ^\^orkers say the boss is too hatd, but I 
f,in<J hifn easier than ^the lord at homfe ever was^ Most important, here . 
we' can all choose" bur ruXars, and we have the chance 'for our 

•children.. bo go to school, and become bosse.s themselves^ someday, or ^ 

^ maybe not even have to work ih the mines* or^ mil-Is we do," That 
the visiort is timeless and free from ahy ethnic claims to exclusive- 

. ness is. the statement of a* Hungarian Freedom- Fighter , who'VaS among 
the J.'uc'<y* that made it to America as^ a refuge^ after the abortive 
.1955. upi'iging agciinst^the Sovietsi "The fact that I .was now livir\g 
in* America m^ans to me the possibility of reaching my own individuasl 
go^ils instead of living cm, un-true life> dictated hy commands and 
slogans'. It ijieans 'securitjK'instead of day-to-day fears of " persecution, 
IJ: me^ns, -th^ mateMal and spiritual goo'ds of human »civilizat ion, instea^ 
of the poyerty ana 'hopeit^ssness of commiinisra," It means being a free 
member of tfie community pf deiftocratic peaple. And' for 'all these 

.facts and feelings, I am grateful to America," 

* \ . * ' 

TOe ideal .is ^till before us, not only as voiced by the 
vast majority of cibizens, but al;3o in the lands of East Europe, 
. ancestral grpunds for so many of our citizens and today jstiJJ^ 
enslaved^by tyranny. How .the Americans tried to. translatoy^h^se 
ideaJLs cind visions into realitjci^ and the exterit to which they failec^ 
or succeeded, is the sub ject rof C, U, Smith's" next presentation. 



"THE AMERICAN -REALITIES : - CITIZEN >CCESS TO POLICYMAKING" • ' 

•* ' " . . i - " ✓ • 

> C ,U. SmitH , Professor Department of Soclo- 

( logy, Anthropology,^ and Human Service, Florida 

Agricultural and Mechanical University 

* * - t 

The philosophical anJi ethical upon which the concept of modern democracy 

rests is the idealized view 'that the people know best how to govern themselves, 

either directly, through personal and collective part^icipation in governance, or 

indirectly thrijugh elected or delected representatives. Actually, the word 

"democracy" sVems from two Greek terms," "Demos" meaning people, and "Kratos" 

' meaning power ,*'which indicate that * the 'power to govern resides in the citizens of 

a st^te or nation. 

This notion of populAr sovereignty was delineated in the 18th century writings \ 
,of social philosophers John Locke and Jean- Jacques Rousseau. Writing iij his Contrat 
Social , Rousseau was^ emphatic in his belief that the onLJr sovereign was the total 
body of citizens, who, by "contract" (cortSf&ltsus) among themselves .achieve some 
measure of communLfey of purposd\^ and desiignate by some procedure (elections or 
o^her)^ persons ^o serve as functionaries or administrators to help' obtain their ^ 
purpose 'or goals » Rousseail expressly held:*^ * ' 



*S6e' Floyd House, jHe Develoi^nent of SocidPiogy (New York: McGraw-Hill 1936), p. 55. 



Vthat sovereignty -properly 



. resides- in Ih^itizens and that by su^s^ri^ing tc/s^hej aocial con 
tract tBffey renounce no\ie; of their "soVeyrdgnty, y/m^ they can 

• assert at^y time and whiph, in anfidcal governhi^Bf^ they should 
assert. thi:oiIigh assemblies of all ciw^ens to be hcld.at intervill^/ 
independently of the call or hutliority qf the ^egulaf government, 
in <v^ich thfe.y should express theraselvcs'^on at least t5\'o questions; 
(l)kwhetl}er or not the existing general form of government sltfeuld 
be continued and (21 whether or nost^ it should <:ontinuc' t-o bo 

^ entrusted to the same officials wKo haVe Been ^administering il 
hitherto'] . . ^ 

• ■ i\ 

Like Rousseau, Thomi^s ^alne , ' in his'two'^art (179}.^17^92)', voUme, ^Tffe Rlght^ 
of Man ,, describing the conditions ^Ln the American colonies Great BVitaii 
greatly' influenced American revolutionary thinking -.and the/views of Jefferson 
and ^he other founding fathers of the American D^rao'cracy, 

r : . ^ ^ 

It IS a libcrl,^^ to do only that which is good, just, and honest. 

• Jt was Rousseau who contended that life, liberty, and, the 
pursuit of^happints3|^a^xifi5nT"inalienablc rights. It was 
this doctrine which pwrtounJiy infltfcnccd Thomas Jefferson, 
as evidenced in the DccJaFation of nidcpcndcnce.v Sovcr- 
cignty rests not in a ruler or monardi but in the con^ui^ity 
of people • • . * 

•The most pristine formulation of- democrati*c governfi^nce^ alona the lines 
conceptualizad by Rousseau arid others was that fiound in^ the earry Grecian 
city-states where all ''eligiblB** citizens had the opportunity^ Ijp 'parnicipate 
*5%^fVectly ;Ln assemblages for governance and policy-making,, Thfs model was 
followed in various sections, o^f the'United States after \he, R'evolutl/on, with 
vestiges remaining until to^iay; ^notably in aarts of flew knglarid, tbwm meetings-;^ 
are still utilized, . ^ "^^ ' - re ' ' ' 

i V 

As Americm society gr«w in geographic area, population size^^ 
varied in ethnic and racial composition and as its poBulsrtlon'betame more 
dispersed^ spatially ; and more divfirs6 in socio-econoSBic s^tuf? with varied 
special' interests and needs? and with wom^n finally . achieving the i^anchlsei^ 
. it became both essential and feasible to establish .^f all .levels of ^vernnju^t , 
national, state and local, parliamentary structures of 'government with elected 
(and appointed) representatives to carry aut the will of^^^Jlie people. Under ^ 
th'ifl arrangement , ^ called a republic, the cAily elected representatives are 
theoretically mandated^ to be . responsive to the needs and wishes of their ^ 
'.con&titUencies in ^jolicy-makJing and governmental management. 



tl 



lAore 



;t^t 



Quite clearly, the idealized^' access of citizens of the Unitejd Sta'^tes 
to the policy-making forums has been reduced or clogged to the, point that 
it often appears 'that only wealthy' individuals or interests which c^n employ ^ 
professional ,lobby:(^ts, have any impact on policy formulation. Such, a situation 



*SAe Emory Bogardus, The Development of Social TbouRht (New York: 
205. , . ' ^ 



McKay, 1960), 



frequently, apparent at t^e national, state and local levels of governnent; 
ha^ produced wldes^e^d allenatlpn from, and disillusionment with, ^he 
structure and proJfeses wh^ch cdmprtse the American Democracsy. 



This presentation, is designed to illustrate the real problems and 
plossiBilitiefe of gaining acce&a. JA) ^ind haying impact on policy-making by • ^ 
ordinary citizens espec^lly at the local, city ahd county level. 

National level- problems of access : He men4:ioned^ busing and the rationale 
of 'President B^ord -^ow cit^zen^ c«fen get access to President Fort to express 
personal views. He expanded on busing in Boston and Ford's reactions. 

) ^ % ' * 

Smtth ourtlined some ways. people have^^^and can be heard: ^ 

J 1. 'One-way to gain apcess i^. to beat up^ someone to make yoxirself heard. 

2. (Lockheed) - the Federal Government „^ectt/gave Lockfiead $250M. - 
therefore, they had ac.cess to government. 

3. (R6nn Central) -^vm^ybailed out by Federal subsidy'. 

A. citizens are seeking'^Krcess ta' preserve food stamp program. 

State level problems of ^cess : 

f 1. STome people (mihorities) are deprived of representation - in Florida 
^- only three 45laVk representatives in State Assembly - Florida's ^st^m 

/ does not Allow m^noritie^- to 'be electecT (e.g. at present, Florida's 

Z^^lack population is ^.nly 15%)^ ... 
2.\ /Right-to-kill. Act was vetoed. Citizens had access -to- Governor by 
mafl. 

. .A ' , . 

Local level problems of access : ^ 

- 1. He mentiqned cVpital City Country Club which wa^ leased to private 

owners*' by ithe city. The city argued it was. losing money. There are 
moves now (he referred to Supreme .Court rulings in Jacksonville) , to 
return private golf courses to public use.. Citizens may get access 
via the courts. r\ - 

'2. J He personally petitions on many Issues -fhe was involved with first 
City/County C6nsolidation proposal -» but it was, turned down by the 
people. He r,ef erred to the fact that county jJeople do not pay 'for 
city services (via taxes) but miay us€j them, e.g.' recreation facilities 
He related incidents where city and county couldn't agtee who's 
jurisdiction a particular project was in (e.g. (jj^oone Boulevard). 
He personally wrote letters to Mayor Hagan, witff^rega?* to street 
.problems in his area (Texas Street) - had a petition signed requesting 
paving - but nothing has been dond. What else can citizens do? . 
^ Problem : He referred to at-large running of electing^ officials - 

they can ifepresent a district but not live in them. . 
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3. He mentioned that some* people |have access* indirectly he feels 
onie has to fight for what one wants. He related ~a~ problem in his 
residential area - tried to petition 75% of property owners - 
but couldn't get enough signatures - he is outside county limit*^- 
they Receive no services although they pay taxes - what can ^e done? 



He' mentioned legislative^ interns (all are from Florida State Uni\>ersity, 
none, from Florida A & M University. He vrote to Don Tucker to try arrd get 
this (thanged.* His philosophy is tha-t even if one doesn't succeed initially, 
one must not yield, but keep "trying . . ; t2> 



He referred to the fact that oujr'talk is focused pn problems - not on 
solutions. ■ i ^ 

Dr r^'^-'&mith mentioned the difference bet\|Qen Boston and Bifminghara (civil 
rights movemeiiT)"7^^£iJston believas* that violence is acceptable mean^ to achieve 
what they believe is right, but Martin Luttjer King, in Birmingham, felt access 
was gained by peaceful meatus. He believesj It may be possible only to gain 
access by violence, and demonstration (civ4l disobedience). 

' . |: * ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

Final Point : * 'I 

He referred to-pre- and post-certif icajltion changes in ,saUary payment 
made by the,, State of Florida. It is discohcertihg that dne person can 
manipul^e you in today's huge institutioni^. 

' ' ■ * \ * , I' \ ' 

He stressed the need to consider joini|ig groups such as Nader, Gommon 

Cause, Women's groups - to make American democracy of value to all of >U8. 

I ' 

\ ' ' ^ ■ f ■ 

10:15Vl TRANSPORTATION PLANNING ISSUES IN ^TALLAHASSEE: A CASE STUDY FOR 
ANALYSIS " -J 



A Spe'ctrum of View Points on Effective Citizen Input 
fRodney F. Allen, Modejrator 

t ' • 

Noel Brown , Tallahassee-Leon County Planning Department ; ' • . ^ 

- . I ' ' ' ' 

Mr. Brown began with an outline of the history of transportation planning 

In Tallahassee and the activities of his agency. 

i 

. 1. flajor Thoroughfare Plan, 1960s - l96^ & 1969 

2. 19*70: rMajor Plan R§evaluation (X995); - streets and highways 

3. 1972: Transit Technical Study - Longl Range Capital Imprpveirent Grant 

. 4, 1974: Expanded Scope of Work: 

a. Person Trip Models ( 

b. Environmental Asseasment - ^ 

^c. Community Involvement Program (rejection of 1995_plan in* 
October, 1975) . " . 

" , II- 
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5. 1976: Alternative Plan Development (2000) 

a. Minimal Improvements ' 

b. Mass Trknsit -Element 

c. Management and Operational Strategies 

d. Financial Feasibility. Study . ^ 

6. 1976: Short-Range Transit Technical Study 
Community Inv<^)lv^ent Techniques (Tallahassee ) ^ . ^ 

1. Citizen Advisory Commit,t^e - 27 census tracts 

C8 vacancies). ' ; 

.Original transportation - expanded comprehensive v 
Continuous inp\it on process (monthly meetings) 
Carry through on APD * 
I a) goals and polJ.cies * ' • 

bO alternatives ' ^ * / <^ * • " / ^ 

c) modifications to selected plAn . 

Fomni for all citizens/also Policy CommiVtee (City and County CopmiisSioners) 

2. . Neighborhood seminars conducted by an official in his agency - 

a) 1995 Recommended Plan (which was overturned by citizen 

b) Nelghbdifhood Planning Slaminars 

c) I APD plan alternatives' 

3. Surveys ^ ' ^ \ 

a) Citizen Advisory Committee survey on 195 p'l&ri - ^ * \* 
Seminar participants*^ and. rand omN^s amp l€^^ * .> , 

^, A. ^Problems 

a) Overall communit^y involvement (neighborhoods/socio-economic) 

5. Neighborhood Croups - T])ese work independently and have had impf^^t^n 

policy at the Policy Committee level • ' . ' 
-N.E. Corridor ^ • ^ . ^ 

- -Lafayette Neighborhood Group * ^ ' . • ' 

/ 

Mrs. Charles K: Mann, Tallahassee Urban Area Transportation Study Group 

( TalUATS ) , Citizen's Advisory Committee » ^ V^* . 

■ ^ ■* d ' & 

Ms. Man/commented upon . the , role of the cltlzen-ln governinent. Unfortunately, 
we tend to thltYi)c that we have done our duty once vfe have voted. We become 
complacent, and leave government to elected offlclaas and employees.^ This » . 
leaves a gap or void. As one elected official said: "No one., can r&prcsent ^ 
the will of the pe^ople unless the. will, of the. people is known to him [or herj.^ 

12 . / • ■ • 

» '• ^ ♦ ' 
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Effective Citizen Input - General Remarks by Ms. Mann: v 

So you have a problem wh^ch affects you7 ypuv healtfi and/or property. 

How and where do you begin to solve the problem. - » 

1^. Identify accurately the nature of your complaint or problem. Is it 
strictly an individual concern or a community concern? 



2; Obt^in..f acts tg back up your *s tatement ^f concern. Observe Commission 
meetings. --^ > > . 



4- 



, 3. "Identify prop€?r persofes ^or gi^oups of persons to be made aware of your 
' *" . , . prpblem : • ' v ^ 

a. Qoverpmental - eleoted officials, Department Heads , regulatgry • 
* ■ agencies, others?, A*dvlsory Committees . * ' 

b. Interested citizen's groups — in transportation — many (environmental 
, 4 ^ groups, Slerr^ Club, Audubon Society, Neighborhood association^ 

^ , League of Women Voters,. Sound Transp'ortation Coalition, Chamber of 

^ . ' » Commerce. Get to know the positions of these groups- 

4. So you have' your information' ready , what now? Written cSmmunications are 
probably the most effective. / Copies ^hould be sent to ^ll^.peraor^s and ^ 
V^Qjjps that will have a say in the final outcpme of your' problem. When 
tiitrtB is short', pf ^course, telephone, calls and telegrams may be necessary. 
Voice your concerns at public hearings and .fori:dns when possible. Many times 
' ^' - anfc individual .expressed a point df Vrew that ^as not been previously considered. 

^ 5. ' Lddk for and present alternatives for ^solving -problems , realizing the need 
> £pr reasonable compromisie*"' • . ^ ' 

6. Don't be put off by statements that this- already past .ffie cHange'^ S^tage.^ 

7, Don't use inoorrect information or insinuations. Again be as accurate with 

^ your :^ctd| as possible (etiVironmental factors^ economic factors) . It doesn't 
; take, an eKpfer't^ engineei: to know that Increases itl payemerit and concrete • 

cause more *rapid and more water run-off, that an increase in numbers ^ 
^ cars, -trucks and other vehicles, causes more nbice, pollution. -\ ^^f^ ^ 

Let's go back to some specifics: Assess how a project is going to affect you 

and your community, with regard to four-planing a major thoroughfare. What are 

the pluses giv|n - cars move^more rapidly, saves time, may decreVse pollution • ^ 

that number of cars create therf negative balance. Safety factor - so many ' 

other factors influence this, .road surf ace, design, driver behind wheel. Negative 

side - more vehicles, more nolse,^ more pollution eventually, generate more traffic. 

It then becomes ?iecessary ^br people' to close windows, air condition more, 

pay higher utilities. There would also be drainage problems, ha^jards tq bicyclists ^ 

pedestrians, etc.. 

Value of Citizen Input 

1. It may prevent some costly first time mistakes. / 
J 2. It will hopiefully prevent ri^peatfed costly mistakes. 

3., It will provide government with a broad range of community understanding, 
and support. ^ ^ 

.'■ ■■ ' ■ 



What should be ^he "tole df the Citiz'eij's Advisory Committee to City 
and County Commissions? To the titizenry? 

Should this, group merely 1:ake information presented by the TalUATS^and 
advise the Commasaions on this basis? * * . 

Should this group act as a sounding board for ttie general citizenry and 
intejesxed groups, as well as the City and County Commissions? ^ :| 

Should this group be responsible for diaseminating, information to the 
public?>' . ? • ^ ^1 • , 

These are some of the ques4Aons that have -come up in ^CAC .meetings on ^ % . 
which there are varying opinions. 

- «- ^ ^ » - ■ 

^ Ms. Mann Urge4-.us to look itito the act;ivities and publications, of: 
• , , - \ 

' ' - The Center for Community Chailge ^ ^ < 

' ^ V 1000 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W, ' 

■ i • * Washington, D.C. 20007 ' • 

David Gruender , Professor and Chairman , Philosophy Department , Florida State 
University , MembS^ of Sound Transportation Planning Coalition. 

David Gruender spoke of the current status of laws with respject to citizens 
in transportation planning. He feels that governments are essentially handy 
things - necessary in order to move in a coherent direction together - government 
is a means by which that can be done. ^ 

He mentioned that government helps us mdve in the direction , we want to 
go. There was not much interest in transportation planning until about five 
years ago, therefore, until recently there wa^. not much active participation 
or laws in the trahsportat An area.^ Now we have railroads, combustion engines 
(cars), etc., which necessitate needs for transportation planning, roads, etc. 

The situation today is that citizens' energy should be utilized toward 
transportation planning - should focus on needs to balance private transportation 
versus spending money on public transportation . There is ^recognition of playing 
with words to establish bases of choices we make. 

• . ' .■ '* * . . ■ 

He stressed that the Federal Highways Acts state that citizen participation 
is required : ^ ' 

1. Federal gasoline taic share - in order to get dollars back into Florida, 
the Federal government requires a transportation planning process of 
citizen input (participation).^ ' ^ 

2. Tallahassee Plan - must be adopted by government body: 

ak Transportation Policy' Committee (City and County Commissioners) 

b. Citizen's Advisory Committee 

c. State Department of Transportation (State gas dollars go to them, 

and a share of federal dollars too* - they pay to design and build 
. the highways CdOT has responsibility to carry out hearings according 
, to" Federal law), 

-13- ; , 
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3r Specific Projects - public hearings for citizen input 

. >^ 

■ v» - . • ' * 

There are bqth elected and appointed government of fi^iala, and departmental 
agencies , who affect transportation planning. The Florida Department of 
Transpor,tation - citizens have no vote there, ^ge mentioned Mr. Carpenter, ' 
Federal Highways Office official, who* is unavailable at most times. He 
suggested that contacting Senators can be hrfxpful as a means of Access. 
He stressed that/ the Federal Highways Office is a very diffi^cult .place to 
get information, or to give input. 

Actions that have been and are effective : 

: ■ • / • ■ . 

Citizen's Advisory Committee (have problems ^ith jtnner coordination, 

therefore, until 1975/76 have not been too helpful). 

' • • •* 

2. Appear before County Commission to be heard - he has taken timfe to ' 
make progress with the Commission. Groups may need 'to consider legal 
action to be^ heard - if they have a legal base far this action. 

3. Citi^eps can appear before Transpdrtation Planning Committee. 

4. Think carefully and accurately what you want to achieve ^y ^ f 



citizen injiut. 



5. Citizens musV do adequate research to be effective in input. 
Diplomatic skills are also essential. * x 

6. Dealing >^ith government agencies (e.g.. State Department of 
Jrtation). They hold hearings - citizens can give input. 

(He referred to the Tharpe St. hearings) . 

It can be frustrating if citizens feel that they ar^ not effective - 
it is not always possible to see if citizen input is effective or not. Federal 
laws l^ay "citizen input must be talcen into account:." There is some .question as ' ' 

to when government agencies do take citizen inpi>t into account. Citizens should 
realize th^at even if ultitnate decisioft is not totally what they' want,, perhaps 
their input was taken into account in making the decision. 

Dr. Gruender feels it is absolutely essential for government and citizens ' - 

to work together to achieve a general -consensus , work together for community 
action .( stressed working together for best interesfs-of community). 

Ben Thompson , Jjj^ , Tallahassee City Commission 

Ben ^Thompson drew ap analogy between government and roaches - stating 
that government w.as was than roaches! ^ He stated that we haVe b.uilt government 
to keep it out of the house . • ^ ^1 

We can learn from history - we cannot give up, as we have to c,onsid^r the ^ 
fa^lire. We must look to the future, not the pa^t, . especially * in areas like^ 
transportation. ■ ^' - ^ - 

^ \ 

He continued: "Let's look at the current system and how-to improve it"; 

15 , ' 
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1, What we do wrong - we complain a lot, don'4: to much. In the past 
neighborhood organizations were not tfliere. fee stressed the need 
for organization in order to be effective. //He feels it is good to 
participate on the Citizen' s- Advisbry Commi|t,tee, talk to government 
agencies, take legal action to be heard. 

His advice is: • study new Con^lidation Chart|ei| and vot'e for it, in orfler/ 
that. City and County Commissions can work together ' as one body . He agrees 
witli , citizen input and evaluat*ion. 

He feels that citizens must be involved |in| k continual i5'tocess f'];^^! 
involved to elect candidates, support them, leta. for the future of .'t|56 icoraTiiiinity. 

^ i ' 

He advocates legal procedures (e.g. , la\f^uits) in order to be K^ard. ' ^ 
Citizens need to be involved in politics, s(f) that their representative in 
government can help facilitate their, wishes^ ' ^ - 

One thing you can do: when a politiciam takes a stand you approve of, 
take time to let him oi* her kndw. This eij|jj^ourages politicians to fight for 
the rights of the citizens. 

He stressed the need for consolidatioRl, 
for ]^ocal government* 



=irid thfe'need for people^ to work 



He talked about the Sound TransportaCioj 
an "Organization of 100 Businessman" - hoTi 
to get its representative elected. He fefel^ 
^sentative of the people (first, that repr|esjientative must look, for *money beforg^ 
he can campaign actively). 



Plannilig Coalition 'versu/s , 
business organization contribute? 
it is much harder to get a repre- 



He referred to "rpots", not "twigs" W '/branches". ' ""What is^rong with 
haying an organization with the sole pug||)ie of raising money to support A 
person running for office?" He feels t;K^t| the Commissions should have representative 
from all segments of society the only WaKr this can be achieved is for organizations 
to be formed, with money raised to put t^p their own candidate, so that the 
Commission won't comprise only big busii|ess interests. 

^ He noted that "access". can be achieil;ed because an interest (e.g., banker ,V 
realto'r) can give money A:o support a candidate (money talks!). \ 



He said^that he is always avaiia)3lej for citizen input - but that not 
every Commissioner will do thati Organizations will come to him to keep him 
informed. He says that a Commissioner who is unwilling to hear^the people 
is almost imii^ssible to *gain^*'access", t:o. The only way to deal with that 
is not to'yote for him again ^ to find a cafididate who will provide "access." 
"He advocates getteing involved with a Ccunpfy.gn,: contributing to a candidate, 
putting organizations together - to suppbrt those who will work for what you want, 



He feels that the key to input is >c|>rganization . 



1:30PM CITIZEN PARTICIPATION SKILL^ ■ * 

* Peter A. Butzia, Facilitator ^ * 

Anna S^. Ochoa, Vice-President , National Council for the Social Studies * 

'SKilXe for Citizen Participation ' # . . , 

Two powerful concepts intersect as citizens seek to influence, public 
policy: rationality and power. Can we, as Lyndon Johnson suggested, "reason 
togt:ther*' or is public action limited to the ^age that "migh»t makes right?'' 
Can human. "beings appl^ their intellectual abilities to reason, to weigh 
evidence,^ to derive supportable and defensible -conclusions or Is every public 
act reduced to power politics? ♦ - w ^ ■ * - 

My answer, at '•least, is ,that -recognition has to be given to both of these 
concepts. "Reasoning jiogether'* Would- not. h^ve^ been sufficien^t for Martin 
Luther King in the context of the civil rights, movement , tior for' Ralph NaHer's . 
attac]^ on tKe practices pf the blig automobile manufacturers. VJhen people hold 
(}lf f erentiviews of what sKoiild He, or v/hen they place' self interest above the 
public iijC^est, "reasoning together," taken alone, hold§ little prpmise ^or 
change . ' . ' 

Movements that have effected major changes in our -society have relied heavily 
«^.on the use of power and on occasion have resorted to aCTs; of vjLol^nce. A potent 
example i? fbund in the prac||^ces and strategies of the American labor movement . 
Without the use o'f the strike, it is not likely that labor would have realized^ 
its goals. ■ < ^ 

As this society has become increasingly complex and increasingly burenu- 
.cratized, tshe notion that the individual acting alone can effect change hns 
"eroded. In a post' industrial society such as ours, the individual can onlv 
be: effective when he or $he acts infconc^^*^: with other people through' effect ive 
organizations that have a large base of support and can exercise influence and. 
power because of that support. , . 

The view of citizen participation skills that is advanced here is based on 
a theory posited by 'the sociologist, Amatai Etziotii. In'his book. The Active 
Society , he optimi^ticall^y ^dvnaces the theory that we still have the option 
of creating an active society — a society that is in charge of itself and is 
committed to the realization of its values. Several concepts are basic to this 
theory. The first is "fin active orientation." An active orientation consists of 



1. A conscious and' knowing actor 

2. A set of goals to which the 'actor is committed 
^3, Access ""t^ power ^ * 



In this context an actor is seen, not as an individual, but as a social 
unit that is aware of atself, connrMtted to its goals and possesse?r^he .power 
to act -in warys that realize its goals. 



The emergence o£ an active ^prientation ±sf in turn, based on two other 
concepts: cofiesive -relations and control networks. Cohesive relations -involve 
those processes that strengthen the bonds ^ong members and increase the chances 
of^ building consensus and acting in unispn. Control networks are organizations 
which provide^ the structure and energy to manage the members and impacts the 
targets of change* 

The skillj th^t are derived from this theory regresrent admixture (**^ 
rationality aild power. They include such skills as the following: • 

1. Interpersonal communication . ' ' ^ * t 

2. Valuef analysis and Justification - ' . 

3. CreatjtLng shared values 

4. Uslna symbols to unify ^e meinb'^ljship , 

5. Symbolize interaction 

6. Representational interactioft ^ 

7. Membership recruitment 

8. Socialization of new members into the values of the organizatioi;! 

9. Satisfying personal ^s well as the social needs of mfembers 

10. Building coalitions with other organifati^ons 

11. Devfllt)ping leadership with the organization ^ ' ' 

12. Desi'gning programs , projects or ca^apains « 

13. Processing' and revising knowledge on the^ basis of experieni^e 
^ 14. Decision-making , • " 

f\ 

It is these icinds of skills that need to be acquired by organizations whicti* 
seek to alter conditions in the so^ciety. Although these skills ap|>ly to localas 
well as societdl problems, the theory ^advnaoed here suggests tha^t most problems, 
will be resolved at the societal rather than the loca^l leyel. 

William Hammond , Lee County Schools 

Awareness — Action — Pers jLstence 

Bill Hammond desctibfed his position as a teacher/supervisor in the Lee 
County Schobls - including his current work each Mpnday with a peer/teacher 
selected special class of "high leader^ship potential" students from various 
high'schools. This class includes "negative*' as well as positive leaders. 
He proceeded to describe his Action Educa4:ion Program for these students, and 
for adult community leaders. He reported on many student successes, including 
action on the Six Mile Cypress (see attached sheets and the 'bne-pagq action model) 

/■ 

Bill Hammond stressed that persistence was the key to citizen access and 
action. 
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AWARENESS 7 ACTIQN-PERSISJEMCE 

?=^=====^-=^==^"=-"=^ 

■ RESPOND as a change agent in situations where your persona! values J 
indicate change is needed: Think positively -take a positive 
^position whenisver poss i b1e . ^ . . 

■ DP^ YQUF^ KdMEWORK - organize your resources - become an expert BUT 

^ don't'daim to be one. , 

■ ESTABLISH CONTACTS in the community and bureaucracy. 



/ ■ IDENTIFY your a.11ie^ and your opponents r-'-fTry to 'ch-ange opponents into allies.) 

• r • , ' ' 

■ COMMUNICATE - mairrta/n ongoing contacts at aM levels, 

■ THINK - establish a CLEAR 'GOAL - pi an your coCirse^of actid^- always be aware 

0/ alternatives. * - . 

ESTABLISH A MASIS MEDIA StRATEGY - get to know the Press. 
)|^ cpntinuaiiy practice POLITICAL F.ORCE FIELD ANALY;SIS/. 

- * 

■ MAKE POSITIVE CONTACTS wfth decision makers t e^st^blVsh credibility 

* and your value as a resource person. 

■ CAREFULLY PLAN your 'hearing and other formal prdsentations . 

* If you lose tbe^first, second or third rounds or decisions, analyze what you did . 
'hot do adequately and improve; then TRY, TRY AGAIN ! 



r 



/ BSINCE-RE PERSISTENC|E is the »;Dst effective tool an 

. acti vj St .|^as going, ^ 

NOTE: Remember every^ bureaucrat wants to be a nice person but many are locked , 

in by the system.' Always treat them as^'humans with respect and love-and 

you will be amazed at the results. 

* , <* *^ \ ■■ 

^ Q An action plan for success 

- Bill Hamn)ond 
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David> ^ Gussow ,^ TaulXahassee Democrat . 

Kedla Perspectives on Citizenship Skills . 

A few weeks ago» aft^r meeting with commissioners on a particular Issue, 
A woffl^n ciupe^iip to me and asked » "Why do they treat us like. adversaries?'^ 

I couldn't answer the quesj^ldn, but It Illustrates wha;t -I believe to be 
the dominant relationship between local governmeiit and ftany citizens — a 
process ifore of confrontation* than true participation. 

Vexyjj few conc^ssl^ons hav^ ^^^^ made to local residents; opposed ctx^rent* 
ItrimspoiPtatlon plans., On the other handV cltlzenis supporting the road programs 
'h|Lye been suf f ei^rlng d^n sllehce. waiting for the Impasse between local government 
ao^C'citllz^ns to. be tjssolved.f - . . . ' • ' 

QlElzans'l^ Tallahassee flftave what could* be an effective tool fpr^partlclpatloh 
— ail Jkbtindance of drganlze^ neighborhood associations whlcH keep a pretty close 
ey\s w|iat Is hap^^pLng/ • ^ 

it the associations have been more effective In fighting short battles — 
agaihfst;a zoning caae, for exai^le — than In a long-term process such as 
transportation policy In which the ageijcles and pollcy--makers have more staying 
powe^ 

Public jbeftlngs oh roads have been platforms mostly for opponents. Thomas- 
vllle Road has fiad more xsrltlcs at. hearings on It th^n supporters.' Yet thk plans 
are /still on the book. ^ 

A court case and a subsequent settlement only* brought about a replay of what 
has occurred ov«br * the years. Now the citizens are looking to take the ca§e back 
to couz^. * » 

Some ]|i:ogrei3S has been made In the last several months with groups using 
a different tactic. Instead of mass confrontation at open meetings, small 
grpups haVe hfin lobbying commissioners one at a time on their positions, 

Althpugh it hasn^t /completely come to fruition, evidence o£ a change In 
attitude among some. co^lsplM^rs Is evident. One of the real problems for 
opponents oi^ jroad plans here \b convincing commissioners they represent the 
nnjorlty* , • 

Y Associations do hjeive many members, but most assoclatlond will say the]^ 
can't always speak with unanimity and have refused to take the last step which 
wpuld test tb<elr powcit In th*e community. 

' They've pretty much stayed away from politics. A candidate who had 
transportation as a major Issue In his campaign last winter lost. If It was 
a trial b|illoon to send a message, it never got off the ground. 

'v *' , • ' ' 

" Even c^iymmiss loners now serving were not elected on mainly transportation 
Issues. » . 
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In addition, surveys conducted by the Florida State University /" 
Communicattpns ReBearch Center in 1974 and 1975 on the quality* of life in 
Tallahassee, listed traffic and strdet problems high on the citieenry')^ 
llsit, ^ ^ (• * 

In "the 1975 poll, traffic complaints went up considerably from the 
previous year as ^±d stteet criticism, . * 

In 1974,^ 37 percent of .those surveyed repo^^ed dissatisfaction with . * ' 
streets and traffic,! terming streets poor. It i-ntluded physical deterio^ratidn 
as well as traffic congestion. 

One of 'the interesting points made^'is that^^fjie figures, for Tallasseeans 
were ^f at above the state average in the same survey* f or similar complaints In 
other areas. 



I* 



Oi|^y 23 •percent said the situation wds good in 1974. 

Caught kn the middle of active opponents and an unseen "silent majority*' 
(for lack of a better term, commissioners seem to'^be sticking to their guns in 
the belief that thei^r •positions do accurately reflect* the majority of citizens 
here). , ^ ^ 



Looking past local considerations, commissioner^^ also have tp/ look at the 
agencies which control the purse strings for roads. ' 

"Widening roads might not be popular, but we've got to put the cars somewhere 
a former commissioner said about, the^situation. JNoting the Department of 
Transportation's money grip, he added, "It's like committing suicide if you 
don'p go )along — even* if it's something you abhor." 'A remarkable statement. 

• ' \J . • - . 

But consider DOT's position that they're only following local policy in 
setting priorities and funding for projects. It gets to be a reaj. 'VSatch 

22" situation. . * 

^ . 

■ I- 

At a recent t:ransportation meeting of city and county commissioners, they 
asked what would happen if priorities were changed. DOT would have to 'consider 
what they did in light of other communities' priorities — and the money probably 
wouldn't be available^ . - 

The meeting also showed how far citizens have come in preparing themselves 
in the transportation field. 

, * • /, ' '/ 

Where three years ago, a good case could have been made that most opposition 
was more emotional than substantive, citizens have talked, studied and worked 
to understand the process and are now challenging plans' using* existing ad-"" 
minlstrative processes, such as fighting issuance of air quality permits. 

"\ - >. 

Lightly touching issues in an environmental impact statement, as DOT did 
on noise and air pollution problems on j^omasville Road, are not accepted; 

Ignoring ci*tizens' petitions, which happened in 1974 when form letters 
were given more stature, and the continuing approval of projects opposed by 
moat at public hearings, has caused some to become cynical of 'the process. . 

,.-24- 



, <^ . * ^ 

Final Conment by. David Gussow ; He pointed oijt that commission meetings 
focus on the iao^i current, pres^^ing issues, e.g., transportatioiJ, and thus, 
otfiei: items , on /£he agenda, like zoning, may be appifoved n^ore re^idily, even 
. thdugh they^ will .ultimately affect transportation. 

Gregg Vhljm ^ Professor , Speech Communication Department , Florida State 
. Unlverg^it ^'^ ' . . . , 

Imtrojiiiction, ! Citizen- input into the decisioq-maklng process is primarily 
/an e^iarcl'a^ in communication, botlv oral and written. 



^' li^S ThM/.first pterequiigite for the elt^^en seeking to\make his . input is, to 
^ \^j^cure a hearing It ^takes two ^to commufi1.cate . \ ' 



•'^' '•**A. So often the concerneii ;Cltizen cbmpldin8„^"Putv^ the^ wbti* t li-sten.*' 
Or if tlje of fifc(B-')iolder' or bureaucrat grants^ intetylew — * 
^i. {iometlmes quite a project }.n it^el/ — the citizen all too frequently 
CqdlfiB "away convinced that his contact may hav6 heard the words but did. 
noj' listen to the argument "presented. 
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hBy One way.bf securing an audience with your city copmHssioner is to 

^ sul^port a candidate with your money and your work. (Sooner or l^tev"\^ 

4 andN^iaybe later than sponer-rryou will support a winner and be abll^ to 

]'.Ji maicimlze yoiir input. , , * . 

■JC/- It may be possible: to get att iT^troduction to. the coitoissioner . (or 
rj*/ other dfflciai> from; Someone Who knows him well. " ' 
' . * r i -/ . ''\ '■' . ■ ... r <>. ' ' ; ' 

. V* p. The demonstration Cmarch, vJLgli, etc.) doefe not constitute an argiiment 
'.^ « dn itself, but It h^ been a*;device to secure attention, particularly 

from 'the media. (The extreme of the demonstration is civil disobedience, 
^ ^ ' both demonstrated ,:by Martin. Luther King, Jr.» and' Father Berrigan, ' ' 
/ who visited FSU recently) . \ 

II'^'*/!^ second prerequisite for the citizenXwhq wlQ^ies tb influence the decision- 
twker-^is that he (the citizen) become > informed on the subject with whiah 
' he Is concerned. Inquiry precedes adyp^cacy , A sharing of igporance or a 
V ' repetition of one*s position^ seldod^onvlncee anyone. , . 

A# This requires a willingness to work, to do t^e inyes.tigation necessary 
to^linow whereof"^ one speaks, v. 



B, • The state (biireaucral^r office-holder) hag access to a great deal of 
research^ professionally <*bnduc ted. The office-holder may 'select what 
* he wishes f torn the research;; it is often a goo4 idea if possible to get 

' ; . the- original report, to talW -if possible to<the person who made the 
'/\ report, ^This places *a burden on the citizen who does not have access 

to all the research tised by the decision-maker. -ti 

ili^ If the citizen is to make his input, he/she must tAke the initiative. 
There ^Ls a great deal that ce^ be done ilndlyi dually, on your own. ^ 
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A. The easiest forioa of influence is the postcard or letter to the decision- 
taaker. (| . 

1. The form letter is not highly regarded. Thc^^ostcard expressing 

opinion but offering .no reascm wi,ll be counted (qnd that is important) 
but the^reasoned short letter is likely to get more attention.' 
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*" \ 2; Timing is important, since it is awfully easy to be just 

^ too late, to have your letter arrive after the decision has^ ^, 

been made, the f iiial. vote"^ taken.. 

' ;/ B.- If th^ decisfon-maker is in yoiir home town (city commissioner or county^ 
. > : » • * . ' Commissioner, a telephone call can express -yWir concern. This involves 
^ a give and take for which you had better be prep^ired. 



p. ' The public^iS^inion telegram (special rateX can be sent to your senatot 
or representative in Washington. 



D. When your representative in home for a recess, or between sessions, 
it maybe possible to arrange an interview. This is perhaps easiest^ 
done as one of a delegation representing some organized group. 

^ E. The individ\ial can start a petition and collect signatures. One of . 
qur first amendment rights is to petition for redress or grievances. 



iV. The citizen can organize — or join an existing organization — for ma^raum 
input. 

A. The special interests - — road builders, ^realtors, etc. ~ are well 
organized and jwell financed. They, are sure to make their input where 
it counts and make it effectively, e.g.. National Rifle Association. 

B. . Any citizen group , that hopes to compete wijth the special interests 

must organize to do it. i V 

Neighborhood associati(^s are a grass-roots organization for making 
y citizen input. It is hard to get them geared up until a crisis occurs, 

and once the immediate crisis, has been resolved^, they tend to disintegrate, 

Many ott-going organizations (Sierra Club, National Wildlife Federation, 
Common Cause, League of Women. Voters, etc.) can be enlisted in support 
of a goo'^d cause, often brought into a coalition that can influence 
decisions. ^ ^ ^ 

Conclusions: . ' ^ 

Summary . What we are talking about, today is participatory democracy. There 
o are those who believe that we have created a republic in which the individual 
citizen should leave the decision-making to his elected officials. I assume 
that most of us gathered in this room do not accept: that position. We believe 
that we have the right to influence as weH as to elect, that our re*presentatives 
shoulcj do more than stand for election every one, two, or six years. 

,We in the South have a peculiar habit that makes our position essential 
: if th^e voice of the -people is to b'e^ he^rd In the land. We tend to think that 
an elected'^official .has first call on his job, that he should be sent bade 
* again and again and aWain, as long as he is alive and able to participate — 
and sometimes long after that. * Notice liow often the incumbentin on^ of our 
electiohs has no opposi^tion, or token opposition at best. Would one argue 
that Don Fuqua has always represented our wishes by his votes? Yet he, too, ^ 
lias ordinarily been unopposed or virtually ^o. 

• S7 . 
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^ Our failure to challenge the incumbent gives our representatives 

seniority in the national legislature and expliUns why so many committee 
chairmanships are held by southern senators or representatives. But 
translate tK^^s^^fiabit to the local level, and we have a different problem. 
Jack Whiddod is probably-a good case in point. So perhaps is' our Black 
on the City Commission, James ;Ford. ^ Probably Harold Knowles owes his defeat 
as much to our white unwillingness to have two Blacks on the City Commission 
as any other factor. He certTinly doesn't owe his loss; to the eloquence of 
his opponent. ' . 

If participatory democracy is to wc^k, it can do so only through our 
efforts, yours and mine. We cannot rely on George to do it\ because George ^ 
is busy about his o\m business, and maybe ahe'^^n ^e bther side, or representing 
the special interests. It all cpmes back to you and me. — > 



David E. LaHart , Apalachee Audubon Society , and Director , Environmental Service , Inc . 

Mr. LaHart used examples to communicate his thoughts because 1) they provide 

useful abstracts to enable us to look at skills rather than problems and their 

outcomes, and 2) we can better explore pathways to solve real problems.. He 
enumerated the skiJJLs and examples as follows. 



PatJ-ence: 



Tenacity; 



Research: 



Holistic View: 



Knowing the Facts ; 



Not usually thought of as a skill, but it is th^ 
critical ingredient for Success with agencies, 
organizatiqps , and official^.' * 

Citizens need to know "their limits (the limits 
to their power, time, etc.) and use that to 
best adv.antage by hanging "in ther^" without 
being divee-ted to other tangental tasks. 



litizens need to be able to find informatiofi and 
/ to out-research the persons doing research for 
officials and groups advocating what you are 
opposed to. ^ - • - 

Citizens need to see the v^hole problem involved, 
including environmental ^ social, economic, and 
political impacts and webs ^f relationships. 

Citizens need not only to find information but to 
know and use that information. For example, who , 
owns the land upon which, the proposed highway inter- 
change is going to be built? Talk about passenger 
miles when officials use auto miles? Use what 
knowledge you have to your advantage. 
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KnoTglng People ; " Contacts and' friendship are important not only 

at the top, but with persons employed at lower 
levels in agencies and government. They' can inform 
* , you as to what is l^ppenihg, forthcoming, etc. ') 

They have reil power as well as information. For 
example, know legislative aides, and get expertise 
and time resources from people-who have it — 
^ "The Grey Panthers." • f 

^ ■ y 

Getting on the Record ; To have standing in court, "if an access problem 

goes that far, you will need to^get on the record 
^ at earlier hearings »-r to show concern and damage. 

" Play It Again , Sam" ; It is usfeful to keep files and records, and to 

. -have a. historical perspective, for similar problems 
, and tactics keep reoccurring. ^ \ 

Lead Agency Concept : In essence, this includes a group of organizations 

and groups working on a problem. One group keeps 
on^ the pressure and irrttates the adversary agencies 
. , wl^le another set of groups cooperate and are 

helpful (while dissenting!). "You make them mad, > 
and I'll work with them." 

■ ^ 

While some* af thes^e skills seem unduly subversive to Americans educated out 
of high school civics textbooks, they are the ones which can be successful in- 
a representative "democracy without equality of citizen access. 



(The fonowing r^rn^rks w&re prepared by PejbeV Butzin, Executive Director- 
Comrnpn Cause in Florida. They were presented 'to- the cpnference on "High- 
ways and^iamans," June 26, 1^76,' in Tallahas.sU. ) 

Welcome to the afternoon session. v ' 

This morning we found our government compared to cockroaches. This af- 

ternoon I»d lilce to begin by telling you a story a^ut frogs.. 

According to the story three frogs one .day fell Into crock 
of sour milk. The first frog boldly pronounced, "The Lord>Frbg will 
provide.'' He .did absolutely nothing hut fold his little arras and legs 
and promptly drowned. The second frog, on the other hand, immediately ' 
panicked. "Oh, the sides are t5b steep; the milk is much too dee'p; : 

there is nothing I can do." He thrashed aimlessly for 'a while, but 

* ■ v • 

pretty soon drowned in the milk. The third frog— I guess. he was . neither . 

an optimist nor a pessimist— you might call him a frcJg realist, admitted 

"Indeed, the milk is very deep, a'nd the sides are ever so steep." But 
-he figured as long as he had two arms and two legs, he'd slowly swim , 

around trying to kfeep his little nose -above milk for as long as he could. 

And so he di€. And after a while he bagan to feel something solid beneath 
■ his feet. It was butter! So he stood up" on that lump of butter he'd ' 

churned up and jumped out of^the crock of sour milk! 

When I tell this little story .to Common Cause niembers around * 

Florida ^hey often suggest that what we're -swiniming around in may be a 
good deal more unpleasant than a crock of sour milk. Certainly our gov- 
ernmental Institutions don't give us much room for hope or we wouldn't be 
here today wondering how we can have im^^c^on tran^ortation policy. 

* Nevertheless, I think we have some choices. We can be like that 
first frog and assume that somebody else will save us but do nothing to 
liberate^ourselves. Or, we can be like t e second frog-well intentioned; 



trying to do sonletliiri^, bit not knowing how to go about the tasK. • We thrash 
'around, •usually ^ventually drowning amidst pur own political nalvJte and 
lack' of focus . 

But therAis a third choice, I suspect' the people on this afternoon's 
Mnel will take this choice. They will show us how we can' respond to the 
^crpck of sour mij.^ in which we fi'od oufselves. They wilj^ show us how to 
make the most of our s i tuation. Tliey-wiU show us .the citizen' parti(5T=v. 
pation skills whichl a^e> necessary to make a difference for o{ir 'liberation. 

This •afternoon we will first hear from Anna Ochoa, Vice-President, 
National Council for the Social Studies'. Anna will share some thoughts 
regarding values education in public schools. Bill ^mraond, who is with 
the Lee County Schools, will provide some examples of what soFse of his 
students, have done in the Port Meyers area to show -fcheir environmental ' 
awareness. Ne?ct David Gussow, staff writer ;fcrthe Tallahassee Democrat , 
will express some of the things he has learned about tile impact of» -citizen ' 
involvement in local transportation and environmental'^issues . Gregg 
Phifer, Professor of the Speech Communications Department at, Florida 
State University, will then relate his field to the task at hand. Then 
David LaHart will share -some of his experiences. /David is with the Apalachee 
Audubon Society an'h Director^ Environmental Services, Inc. I will 
conclude this afternoon's program with a few brief remark's on how Common 
Cause relates to transportation planning. - 

(at this point in the program each of the panelists' presented their remarks 
and responded to questions and ^^^5f?lm^nts from the audience)* 

Now it's my turn. ' ' ' 

Most of you already know that Common Cause is' a citizen, lobbying 
group w,hich attempts to make government more open, accountable and responsive" 



'^tcT the public interest. Admittedly, we have not beoome vety directly in- 
voived In transpoi'tation planning, particularly at t^ie local level. We 
were instrumental in encouraging Congress to free federal highway trust funds 
to develop a t&tal system for transportation instead of *just interstate^ 
[•ighways. " ' . • ' 

But don't be too disappointed. Common Cause has^^en involved in 
broader questions which have an important impact on what we are doing - 
at today's conference. If Common Cause were to 'have a motto, I suppose 
that it woulcf be, "Process Determines Substance." We're all interested* ^ 
in the substance of pressing issues^ in social policy. Some of these 
include environipent , energy, Resource allocation, transportation planning, 
governmental regulation — I could go on and on. But what happens if the 
process is 90 a^chaic, so unmovable, so "t^ogged down that substantive 
issues can't be dealt with in- an apen, responsive and accountable way 
which takes the public interest as seriously as the special intier;est 
gr6ups? And that, my friends, is^ a statement of fact about state and. 
national goverTiment today. It's what^ Ci-t^ Commissioner -Ben Thompson 
rff^'rred to this morning as his "cockroach theory" of {^overiun^^nt . 

7/liat is ComHion Cause doing about the problem? Although we are 
involved, m a* f ew^selected issues such as the B-1 bomber, the Federal 

Clean Air Act, reform of the Civil Aeronautics Board and others, the 

main thrust ^f our program during the last five-and-one-half years has 

been our OUTS or, Open Up the System Program. ^ 

The OUTS program meaflP government in the sunshine. ' Laws 'which 

affect t^ e public interest ought to .be made io^^its presence. 

It means, financial disclosure.. Those who legislate and administer 
public policy-* decisions have the obligation to disclosre their parsonal 



flnaritfea to' avoid oonflicts of ^teres^t. - 

We have aLso worked fpr lobby disclosure. The public has ^he right 
to know the sources of incoraV expenditures and contacts of professional 
lobbyists. . f^"^ ^ — . 

Common Cause has also worked .for sunset accountability. Govern- 
.m-.;ntal agencies shoultf'be periodically evaluated and should not continue 
after tneir services are no ionger recjuired by the public. ^ 

, We havte worked hard to promote public financing of elections. 

The best way to avoid having politicj^^na being "bought off" by big monied 
special ^interests is to discourage large contributions and provide 
equitably distributed public funds for campaigns. 

, Common Cause has also promoted reform of rules aVl proceedures. ' ^ 
Legislative rules should be reformeti to allow more equitable access to 
C ^vj^jpnm'^ntal processes. \ - ' 

Make no mistake about it. Each of these directly affects citizen 
access to trans'portatinn planning. Do yc3u suspect a politician Is benefit- • 
irig dicoctly from a Varfee road contract? Financial disclosure would 
rr.ake it easier to find out. Are your elected officials making key decisions 
behind closed doors? Strong "government in the sunshine laws" prevent the 
practise* in the state of Florida. Do you suspect that. the trucking lobby 
is putting transportation on the auction block and consistently winning as 
the highest bidder? , Then join Common Cause and help us work for lobby 
disclosure. Is one of the regulatory agencies' 'work no longer required 
far sound transportation planning? Sunset provisions would help insure 
that the Jtibliq is not duped into paying for governmental obsolescence. 
Is the highway construction industry "buying off" politicians? Public 
financing of elections would help insure that the public i^ h^?ard as 
clearly as tip special interest group. 
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' What we are doing on this afterno<Htti^ panel iSo not so much preaenting 



the probiem as addressing the solution! One solution, thien, is to join ai 

I, \ * . 

citlzenn lobbying group like Common Cause. If ^^our thing" is done witi. 

an' trier organization, at least listeij for'a few momments. while I share some 

of the things we'Ve learned about having an impact^/^ . ' 

F^r3t, you rfeed m&mbershi'p. "the 'conserted action of many people 

C 

will much more powerful than voices from the wilderness of a single- 
individual. Common Cause members' not only help finance the organization; 
they are also asked to *be activists for an effective citizens' lobbying 

You may wish to develop a "telephone network. The purpose is 
to quicKly initiate amassive campaign for influencing legislation. 
An organization is far more credible when your target knows that you 
^ I'epresent a constituency.- 

Use the media skillfully. Give the mass media story; ,don',t 
simply 3eek publicitiy. What you are doing is important, but people 
have to know about. ' 

Fourth, build coalitions. If Common Cause's primary slogan 
*is "proce.^s determines substance," a likely runner-up would be: "never 
permanant allies,; never permanent enemies; but always peraanent issues." 
/ F'ind friends and allies and wprk with Jtb^rn- 

Chose your target carefully . Common Gausfe hag identified - ' 

the problem not so much as a pppr transportation policy, but as a 
decrepid system which needs the OUTS reforms. Similarly, if the or>ly 
stumbling block to keeping the trees on Old Bainbridge road is an ' 
unconvinced county commissioner, by all means work for a good opppnent 
in the next election. But if the real stumbling block is the Defparrbment 
of Transportation, don't waste your time ap the county commissioners* level. 
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Sixth, be selective (RH the Bssue and don't s[jread yourself too 
^ tni^lk, CommoD Cau3e!s success can be attributed directly to how carefuJ ly 
we limit our issues. I>jn»t in to tackly the wholp state's twent;^ year* 
transportation p^lan-. -^5l5artytut with a rnanageafffe objective and ^-ive it 
a"* 1 you'v^' V 't . 

Develop skills necessary to sustain most any • vj luntary asr^oc i at, i on . 

c 

Mate:) tasks to individuals' skills and inter^est. Be sur^e everyone un- 
derstands Flow s/he fits into the total movement. If the organization 
^ works for a l_on/<er range effort, provide opportunities to train, develop* 
^ and use .now leadership. ■ Involve everybody. 

Develop lobbyin^^ skills mecessary to make th(' best 'use of phono 
cq^ls, letters or penfeonal lobbying. Be well-inforTned on thi^ issues and 
^.realiz^^ tNat your peoVlf? '-un know mor,e -^han policy maKeril . Remember 
t: at Y'.y.i provii^e in !'onnat Lon . Mak4 sure tjr\^t it is a.rcurate; tliat it 
dr.ej^n't f*xag/;rerate. IXm^ t hi^fss an answer — If you don't, kn(m it, provide 
\l lQt'>r. ^J'^ver th/'oaten. Ifse- facts dnd fi^Turei; ralfi^^^khan Klitterinf 
general It if^s, tie^btimonials , bandwagon and ^^^'^ tpchniqa^- of MadiAc^n 
^ avenuM. Healize that thc^se who hold office gf-^neraily aw hard workin^r 
^^TT^want to do what is* best for their coj^ituents—hclp show them thi^' 



way. 



P aiso good poll^ticians as ofti-n^,/dn^N^uj fUiUiicJy as youf^an.^ 



Suggest alterqa'^ives ^o bad legislation. 

' I • ■ 1 

In conclusion, I. suggest that instead of complaangir% about 
^ . politics we attempt to use the political system to our advantage. 

Become as lit^erate in citizen participation skiTjs as we expect in 
_ I, reading, writing and arithjnetir. Remember that process dntf^nninos MuhstaruM> 
^ Only with this idea freshly in' mind can we begin to take government off ^ 
the auction block. ^ ■"^'''^ 

- . , ^i^i Hammond earlif^r said that if you rai\, it's because^ of 

FRIC • ^^^^^^ ^'"^ ^ uncomfortable with that statement. T would qualify his 
• V .34-35 ^ 



argumer^t by suggoatxiife; that while faiiur^-may be your fault', i-fr riiay ais-. 
be the i-eault of no opportunity to have access/^n the i;overnme?ntal procear, 
There are three ^inda of pfeople in the world. Vioae who watch thiinga 
happen, those who make^ things happen, and ■ those "who , after all is said and 
- ione, ask thie question, "what in the hell happened?" We aVComnion Cause ' 
believe that we^re part of the second category. If you would like to 
join in. our effort, I just iiappen '^to' have brought along some members ip . 
appl icati(*)ns • • . . 



'Summary , Rodney F^. Allen , Florida State Uni 



versity 



It was interesting sitting at the conference ^nd listening to people, 
coming from a pragmatic backgrounH, shock .those who thought of the citizen- 
ship process in ideal terms. People implicitly ^de suggestions and raised 
questions from their perspective on what 'American society is like and what 
the best way to promote social- change is.- At no time during the conference 



were these*^inpli|^t assumption^ made explicit. 

It is useful here to spell oat three* ^ttffttides toward societal change 
(including citizen- access) which are based upon quite different assumptions 
about human nature and the n^ure of our society.* 



^ I. Povef-coercive process . People in our socie-t/y are caught in huge, complex 

social institutions 'which cause and perpetuate the basic problems of the socl 
and environmental order. \o deal with them and to cause change, persons roust 
organize, control rewards and resoujrces, and compel change. For government 
and public institutions this means mustering votes and influence as pressure. 
For individuals it me^s exerting controls and manipulating rewards. For 
private groups it means developing a countervailing force (e.gf^ organize 
consumer a ^against power companies). The essence of chang^^-s power . 




/ 
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*The0e cdtegorles of change are drawn, from the work of Kenneth Renne , Warren 
nnis, and Robert chin, The Planning of Change (New York: Holt, RinPhart & 
Winston, Inc., 1961). 
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II, Normative re*- educative process . If you want to solve social problem^, the 
basic difficulty lies with social values. People ne^d to examine the facts 
and reflect on their yalues and social expectations. Change agents must raise 
. the consciousness of others:- Wh^at are the problems? What is wrong with this 
or that? They need to teach the skills of dealing with problems ^and with social 
institutions (e.g., government^ business). This endeavor will dead to the 
solution or resolution of prcvblems and conflicts. 

III. Rational-empirical process . People will change their beliefs and behavior and 
will change their social arrangements if one simply presents the facts clearly 
in a rational argument. People want to do "good," they just need information 
and' rational discourse to chart the way. If you want to get people to change 
social arrangements to affect solutions of eco-problems , you need accurate 
information, solid arguments, and a forum for a dialogue with others. 




It 'may be said that those citizens who object to the use of power In the political 
process, 'simply do not understand the nature of the political process in America.. Powe 
is what it is all about! Moreover, they fail to see power broadly — Involving at leas 
five kinds of power available to citizens at various times. 



COEReiVE 

1 



- 

Power based upon the ability to give or to withhold 
ptinishment, either real or imagined by^hose potentially 
affected. 




REWARD 



REFERENT 



LEGITIMATE 



example ; "T^ere is /i $100.00 fine Jor dumping hete. 
We might get caught." "I can't drop litter on the trail, 
- because -^he teacher might once more embarras me before 
^ the cla38 * > 

tower based upon the control of scarce resour^^cs desired by 
others, c^gfipled with others' expectation of a positive result 
from gaining access tct those resources. 

example ; "If I do this, I will get a salary increase/^ . 
"If you vote our way on the Clean Air Bill, we'll provide 
campaign funds." * - \ 

Power based upon others' desire to identify and/dr associate 
with significant others or symbols, and the ability to control 
access to those others or symbols. 

example ; "You must do th^'se deeds in order to Jcln our 
group." "We can gain his support by inviting him to our 
club Saturday night." 

Power based upon the ability to make another person, act, 
policy, program, or organization respectable and worthy of 
loyalty, and power based' upoa others' viewing .a perso^, 
office, or system as worthy by achievement, ascription, or <jj 
promise. 



EXPERT 



i 
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• ' example ; "This new social program is s\ipportedrby the 

priest and the professorl" "The Byrds, our first family, 
looks with favor upon the governor and his policy." 

Power based upon otl)ers' perception of a source <bf informati 
^skill,' knowledge, or wisdom* as creditable and authoratative. 

example ; "Ninety-nine scientists support b/eeder reactors 
3*7 generation of clean- electric power." "Dr. Bauni 

^ and his colleagues have considered this problem and their 
position and supporting arguments are convincing.'* 



on, 




CONFERENCE CONCLUSIONS AND EVALUATION 



"HIGHWAYS AND HUMANS"-is Resigned to 
provide dialogue among four types of per- 
sons: 1) those praA-itioners of citizen partici- 
pation skills on both sides of the issue. 

a2) governmeijit officials involved in policy 
decisions, 3) the general public, and 4) aca- 
demic humanists from a variety of disciplines 
(e.g., history, philosophy, speech communica- 
tion, ethics, and religion). While government 
officials and civic leaders have taken posi- 
tions, the tb^^ this conferertce is not to 
provide a for^um for those wno agree 051 
disagree. The thrust is to identify the variety 
of citizen participation skills, vvh4ch are 
needed to cope with such issues, to see which 
skills were used (and by whom), and which 

were effective or found wanting in this 
situation. Tfiehope is that increasing' numbers 
of CitizertSr of vark)us persuasions, will get 
fivQived in public policy issues and develop 
their own techniques and skills for affecting 
decisions. . 



The conference objectives were spelled out ;Ln the above brochure para- 
' graph. Generally, the conferenie niet or exceeded its objectives. Fifty 
^p^rsons attended the morning sessions and thirty-five attended the afternoon 
• session. These figures alone are astounding for a -sunny Saturday in June, ^ 

following a week of rain! Thi-s attendance indicates that we did a better 
^fe}ob» 'hoViing an issues/skills, -oriented conference (than with theme related 
Iting^) and that we did an itnproved job with publicity (see Appendix A). 



Most of the participants came from the Tallahassee area, but persons 
attended from Fort Lauderdale, Sarasota, Pinellas County, Lee County, and 
Jacksonville. In fact, we have been asked to assist a group in replicating 
the conference in Sarasota during the fall, 1976, or winter, 1977. 

The evaluation data on the conference is summarized from partix:ipart 
forms on the follovfing page. Written remarks included the following 
comments and suggestions: 
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*'More citizen .education of this type needed. Happy to find there are places 
and intelligent people formulating future educational means. ^' 

*'Th^ speakers were well chosen, and had a wealth of information to gfve." 



"Feel Conference was valuable, interesting, and achieved its obiectives, 
Good s]^!Laker8, good ideas." 

"New information on how to develop citizoK skills - has value for each 
person as an individual. Definite need/Tor education of our cldldren." 
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SESSI(»f REACTION SHEEt 



n 



1. How worthwhile has this session been for' yo\L personally? 



* 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


♦ Vek very 

Worthwhile 




3% ' 


6% , 




33% 


58^: 



Extremely 
Worthwhile 



WKat itfade this worthwhile for you? 



What limited its worth for you? 



2. How clear were you about what you were supposed to be' learning 
during this session? 

R R • u 3' 2 1 \ 



Very 
Confused 



15% 



37% 



58i 1 Very Clear 



What, in particular, did y<^ find confusing or unclear? 



3; How «ich audience participation took place in the discussion session? 



V 



/ Seemed to be 
^ Very Little 



6 5^ U 3 2 1 






18^ 


6% 


2lS 


52% 



Seen^d to be a 
Good Discussion 



Additional comments and feedbac 
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•Excellent Conference/' 



t 



^^^^ 



^'Very worthwhile conference. Future workshop sessions could be designed 
/with a more dynamic -audience participation through m^ni-simulations , buzz 

sessions, etc." ^ 

■ ^ ' •. ♦ 

"I. hope, Rod, you will put another one of^these on in Sarasota this Fall. 
Any possibility?^' " / ^ 

"It would have been better had ther^ been more time. However, a successful 
prograpi-^^lway^ seeins to hav6 not enough^ time!" ' ^ 

... Recommendations 

1. Conference participants were irritated at the failure jpf government 
officials J^^ome. The Department of Transportation's District 
Engineer/ pill Lee, backed out at 'the last moment after advice from . 

, the DOT. lawyers who'see the Tallahassee transportation issue returning 
to the courts^. A County Commissioner, Travis Marchant, backed out 
at the last moment and other commissioners could not^*attend on short 
notice. However, all participants valued the day-lpng interaction with 
City Commissioner Ben Thompson who was precise, operJ^, and candid in his 
presentations. 

More involvement* from government officials Is needed for future, meetings. 

2. Conference-Participants wanted(|imore time for dialogue 1) in question and 
answer sessions, and 2) in small gtoup sessions. The problem was not too 
many speakers,^ bfit: the extended comments by some speakers at the expense 
of interaction time. ^ ' 

Future conferences of this tyj>e will ^involve small group .interaction sessions, 
"buzz groupsi*, and opportunities for participants (non-panelists) to provide 
more In-put to the group. •« 

3. A few conference participants expanded on the above to point outxthe 'repetition 
of remarks by some speakers and the digressio^n)f others. Speaker^ were given 
precisely defined tasks , .but^ this needs to be made time-specific -V limits • 

. imposed and enforced. Perhaps, the most effective way' to avoid this is to 
I " use thfe tiechnique which Bill Hammond followed. He gave each person a printed 
outline\Qf his 'remarks in advance and spoke quickly and succinctly to his 
paper. * * 

Future conferences should continue the precise assignments given to speakers ^ 
and should demand outlines of their presentations in advance which would be 
printed for distribution. This will free, time for dialogue. 

4. This conference has set. the tone and sampled interest in adult education 
programs in citizen participation/access/action programs in Tallahassee. 

We should follow'-up in the Tallahassee area. And we should expand the program 
by conducting, or helping others to conduct, similar programs in other areas 
in the State. . _ ' , 
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>*PPENDIX A: PUBLICITY 



For this Conference publicity >fbegan wl^h the distri- 
bution of 2y000 flyers upon receipt of the notification 
of funding. Programs were sent to the editors of twelve- 
newsletters . Press releases went out to five newspaper 
editors with a follow-up mailing a month later. Brief 
spot annoUndements were sent twice to all radio and tele- 
vision stations In the Tallahassee service ^rea. 

Seven thousand brochures were distributed to churches, 
banks, bookmobiles,- state ,aiwv local governmetit^pff Ices , , 
university and community collages, community groups and 
agencies. Forty-five community organizations received 
special letters Inviting their representatives to par- 
ticipate. And on three evenings before the Saturday 
Conference ads appeared In the Ta^hahassee Democrat . 

Professor Gruerfder appeared on WFSU*s Prime Time Program 
with County Coimmlssloner Lee Vause to disduss the Highways 
and Humans Conference on Tuesday evening, June 22nd. 



Highways and HumaBs ; Saturday , June 26 




A one-day workshop designed to 
develop effective citizen ship 
skills has been schediiled for June 
26. Using highways as a focal 
point, the workshop format Is 
designed to help coiranunlty leaders 
4-d«itify and develop the skills 
needed to influence public policy. 
Call Dave LaHart or Rod Allen at 
.the Environmental Educ5ation . 
Project, F.S.U. (644-5769) 
mornings, for lui adgenda including 
time and location.. 



This workshop is specifically designed for citizen conservationists. If 
you really care but have that frustrated "but what can I do" feeling, 
attend this workshop • 



'Highways and Humans' June 26 ^ 

"Highways and Humans/' a ore-day conference, wil! be 
held June 26 at the Tal^^hassee Tederal Sr^avings and Loan 
Association building, 440N. Momoe St., ♦rom 8:30 a.m. to 
3 15 p.m. . * 1 

The conlerence will study the .variety^of c^ti/en 
pai ticipation skills w'hich are needed to cope. with -"^uch 
issues as transportation planning and will ©ncoiirage^ 
participation in public poltcy issues by a or eater number of 
citizens. \ 

There is no registration fee for the meeting which is 
CO sporjsr red hy the Florida State Urnversi^y Er*«/if.jn * 
mental Education Project and the Florida Endowment for 
th'" hiurr. niiies. * 

Paitic'pants from the University will include Dr. Edward 
O. Wyrot, Dr D.avid Gruender, Dr. Rodney F. Allen, Di. 
Anna S. Ochoa, Dr. Gregg Phiter and Davi,d E. LaHart 

For more information contact lDr. Gruender, 644 1483, 
or Dr. Aiien, 644 57g^9. 



* Newsletter of the Appalachee Audubon Society, May, 1976, p. A. 

**Newsletter of «he Florida* State University ( STATE :" Staff /Faculty) , June 14- 
July 1, 1976, p. 3. 
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FIR€T announcement! 




HIGHWAYS, AND HUMANS: 



A CONFERENCE ON EFFECTIVE CITIZEN 



IN-PUT Skills in transportation 
planning 



len: Saturday, Ji^ne 26th 8:30AM to 3:15PM 



lere: To be announced 



What: 



^The conference will focus upon the skills needed 
by citizens who want to participate in, and affect, 
public policy decisions. The case study under con- 
sideration will be the Tallahassee-L^on Transportation 
Plan. Speakers will include those involved in this 
case and^thers conceriAd about the ways in which 
citizens Can participate in decision-mkking. Ample 
time will be built into the program for dialogue. 



For further information, contact ; 



Peter A. Butzin 
Rodney F. Allen 
Davi'd P. Gruender 



222-3883 
644-5769 
644-1485 
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PUBLIC "Iervic/: announ^ent 

K 



A HIGHWAYS AND HUMANS CONFERENCE' 



Transportation planning in the Tallahassee-Leon «rea and effective 
citizen input skills will be the topic for a one-day conference at the 
Tallahassee Federal Bank, Saturday, June 26th, beginning at 9:00AM. The 
program includes comments by County Commissioner Travis Maro^ant, City 
Commissioner Ben' Thompson, District Engineer Bill Lee, members of the 
Tallahassee-Leon Planning Depan^ment, and the representatives of citizen 
groups. 




TRANSPORtATION Plan- 
ning in the Tallahassee area 
will be the topic of 
discussion Saturday morn- 
ing beginning at 9 at the 
Highways and Humans 
Conference. The confcrence, 
to\)c held at the Tallahassee 
Federal Bank. i» designed to 
provide dialogue among 
public officials and citizens 
and will include comments 
by city and county commis- 
sioners and members of the 
Tallahassee-Leon Planning 
Department. Further infor- 
mation is available from 



Dottie Adair at 222-6320 or 
Sue Sanz at 644-5769. 



*Flori(fa Flambeau , Thursday, June 24, 1976, p. 3. 
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FOR IMME3)IATE RELEASE 



HIGHWAYS AND HUMANS CONFERENCE 

Transportation planning in the Tallahassee-Leon area and effective 
citizen input skills will be the topic^ f or a one-day conference^t the^ 
Tallahassee Federal Bank, Saturday , .June 26th, beginning at 9:00AM. The 
program includes comments by County Commissioner Travis Marchant, "City 
Commissioner Ben ^IJtiompson, District Engineer Bill Lee, members of the 
Tallahassee-Leon ^lanniiig Department, and the representatives of citizen 
groups. ' ^ 



The conference is designed ^o provide dialogue among public offidials 
and citizens on the issue of transportation planning. The purpose is to 
identify ways in which citizens and citizens groups can have an effective 
vo^e in public policy decisions. What skills do citizens need? What 
attitudes should public officials have? 

In an era when government Is criticized "fo^ belong 'unresponsive' and 
' insensitive, ' ^'conference, director Rod Allen said, "It is easy to lose slight 
of theOFef fecsonian ideal of local government as the bulwark of democracy. 
During the Bicentennial ypar, many of us need such conferences and discussions 

■\ 

^ remind us of our ideals as a people." 



ERIC 



For additional information, call 

Dottie' Adair 222-6320 
Sue Sanz 6AA-5769 
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SEEING MORE ASPHALT? 

FEWER TREES? 

WOMIERING fl0W YOt/R 
VOICE CAN RE HEARD tfl^ 
TRANSPORTATION 
PLANNING? 



Plan to participate in the 
Conference on 
^ High y^ays and Humans 
^ 9:00 am Saturday, June 26th 




Tallahassee Federal Bank 
440 Noffh Monroe Street 




/ For more information, qall 

644-5769 between 9 am & I 



cau 



*Thi8 ad appeared in the Tallahassee Democrat , Monday, June 2l8t; Thursday, 
ne 24th; and Friday, June 25th, 1976. 
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HIGtfWArj AND HUNANSi A.CONPEKENCE ON EFFUCTiyE * y 
CITIZEN IN^PUT GKILU FOR TRANSPORTATION !>iANNlNc( 



Tallahassee Federal fkirik Building 
HO N. tonroe Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Saturday, June 26, 1976 

8i30a*ra.to3il5p.m. v 

The conception of an open, participatory society 
was an id^l of the Founding Fathers ancj a 
drea/n of many immigrants who came to America 

before and after the- seedtime of our republic. 
To<}ay, on the eve of the nation's becentennial , . 
q'Uestions about the extent and efficady of 
citizen input on public policy decia^h^ swirl r— 
about our asic institutions. On ^Wfe national 
level, these questions are most often/associated 
with Watergate. On the state levjttTthe voci- 
ferous cries of legislators, bo th( " libejgal" 
and "conservative," focus upon phkntom govern- 
ment, Mfiresponsive bureaucracies, and the 
plethora of " in- triplicate" procedures. 

oca 1 government, while a Jeffersonian ideal, 
is not immune to the labels of "unresponsive" 
and* "i-nsensi tive . " Citizens wonder about 
how they can provide meaningful input on local 
policy decisions. What can be done to 
increase effective participatj.on? What rules, 
procedures, and institutions need to be changed 
to broaden citizen participation? What attitudes 
of citizens and their officials are dysfunctional 
to an open, active society? What knowledge 
and skills do citizens need to gain access to ^ 
policy formulators and to have an effective 
voice in government? 

This one-day intensive conference deals with / 
a local policy issue and focuses upon citizen I 
skills. Transportation planning in Tallahassee 
is thQ local issue, which includes debates o-Vel" 
street widening and debates over what mass trans- 
. pprtation should mean for the city. This 
policy debate has been conducted in public ' 
meetings, a referendum, the city and county 
Commission^ hearings before State transportation 
planners, court suits, and so forth. The, 
debate is a continuing one' involving almost 
all sectors of the population and all level's 
of government. 

••HIGHWAYS AND HUi-ANS" is designated to 
provide dialo/rue among four types of persons » 
1} those practitioners of citizen participation 
skills on both sides of the issue, 

2) government officials involved in policy decisions, 

3) the general public and 

^) academic humanists from a variety of disci- 
plines (e.g. history, philosophy, speech 
communication, ethics and religion.) While 
government officials and civic leaders have taken 
positionsi the thrust of this conference is not 
to provide a forum for those who agree or dis- 
ar.ree. The thrust' is to identify, the variety 
of citizen participation skills which are needed 
to cope with such issues, to see which skills 
were used (and by whom), and which '^ere effective 
or found wanting in this si tuat i ori . The hope 
is that increasing numbers of citizeris, of 
various perauasions, will get involved in public 
policy issues and develop their own techniques 
and skills for affecting decisions. P 

There is no registration fee. \ 



ihe .confer«sioe is supported by Ihv KlorwJa 
^ lindawment ipr the Humanities; co-t; ponsore J with 
the Environimental Education iroject ,T tic 1, 
5* - HEA Community Service Program ) , Florida i;tate 
University; and planned with the cooperation . 
/ of various civic^ organizations and a^^encies. 

FPK ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CONTACT: 
D*^id. CJruender 6U(f-lU83 
Rod Allen * 6UU-5769 
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*Froin The Florida Audubon Society's SANDSPUR (Newsletter), May, 1976, p. 2. 
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Transportation meeting is set 



A meeting is set Saturday for 
public officials and private citizens 
to seek ways to work together In 
planning for new transportation fa- 
cilities. 

' Bill Lee. state highway engineer 
for the Big Bend area. Leon County 
Commissioner Travis Marcbant. 
Tallahassee City Commissioner Ben 



Thompson and others will meet with 
represenUtives of citizen groups for 
the Ulks. The sessions begin at 9 a. 
rtL at Tallahassee Federal and con- 
tmueall day. 

The purpose of the meeting is to 
discover ways citizens can affect 
public policy decisions on such mat- 
ters as road construction and mass 
transit. 



' r 



r 



♦Tallahassee Democrat , Thursday, June 24, 1976, p. 33 - Local^News 
Section, p.l. 
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College of Education 
Division of Instructional 
Design and Personnel 
Development 
Program of Science and 
^ Human Affairs ' \ 
Science Education 
Social Studies Education 



The Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 




Dear ^ • 

On Saturday, June 26, we are holding a conference at the Tallahassee 
Federal Bank Building which deals with a concern which is of increasing 
importance in our area and nation. Specifically, the conference focuses 
upon citizenship skills and transportation policy in- Tallahassee. ^-The 
enclosed brochure gives the full program. » * 

We would like to invite you or a representative of^^^^oip^rganization 
to participate in the day's activities. Tliere will be plenty of time for 
dialogue, for raising questions, and for expressing personal concerns 
about transportation policy, issues and about citizenship input- skills. 

As a resident of Tallahassee and as an educator, I am concerned 
about both of these matters. You and your organization probably share 
such concerns, so we would like to have your participation. 

Please let^mfe knov if you will participate or if your organization 
will send a representative. 

Sincerely, 



Rodndy F.^Allen 

426 Hull Drive • 

Florida State University 

6AA-5769 

RFA/pk/Th-6 



\ 



Enclosure 
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APPENDIX J|: Conference Handouts , 
Goal Statements and Sample Lessons 
for Citizea Education (Youth and 
Adult) 
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IDENTIFYING CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION OBJECTIVES 

SchooJ-based educators designing Ittttrtictlonal programs for future citizens 
and adult educators working with out-of-school citizens need functional goals 
to guide their efforts. While citizenship education Is a much discussed edu- 
cational/political enterprise, much of It Is at a platitude level. 

Mr. William Elklns surveyed much of the citizenship education literature only 
to discover Its weakness for guiding and directing actlon-orlented citizenship 
Instructional programs. The following ^et of objectives, linked to/ten categories 
of citizen action, are the product of his quest. It Is not an original list> 
but draws heavily upon the following smirces (especially the secoA^). This was 
the best that the literature and his tdjne commitment would yield at thls^ time. 
Hopefully, educators, scholars, and practitioners will Improve upon this list 
so that more^ effective Instruction may result. r 

Allen, Rodney F., et al . "Learning to Participate: A Process Model Fo't: Social 
For Social Action Toward A Just Communlty>" FCSS Trends > Volume 22 (Fall 1975) , ' 
13, 15-19. , '^^ i 

Gillespie, Judith A. , and John J, Patrick. Comparing Political Experiences . . 
Preliminary Draft, High School Political Science Project, Social Studies 
Development Center, Indiana University, 1974. 

I citizens show evidence of Interest and personal concern In the 
political process at multiple levels of political organization. 

Citizens feel that they are part of the political system In which 

they participate, with effective roles to play» with multiple 

loyalties and Interests td" resolve, and with confidence In'^thelr 

ability to participate effectively given CKe complexity of factors ^v?^ 

entering into political problem-solving situations. 

Citizens see political life as a system of Interrelated patterns 
* of re^urces and activities which comprise any political experience. ^ 

Citizens can identify four common political experiences of poli- 
tical maintenance; change, development and conflict; and can 
identify seven common patterns of political resources and behavior 
which comprise- any political experience; namely, political in- 
fluence, wealthy ideology, decision-making, leadership, partici- 
pation, and communication. , ' 

II Citizens are able to identify problems and state Issues in 
complex situations*. 

citizens are able to utilize theoretical, frameworks for and . - ' - 

conceptions of society and social change for viewing political 

life. 

■ ■ 4^ 
Citizens are able to use conceptions of political processes 
and o| social Ideals (rellglous-phllosophlcal concerns) to 
f emulate dear, well-defined questions about political life. 

Citizens are able to Identify salient political problems and put 
together effective group experiences which will facllltat* con- 
structive problem definition and stating of the Issues. 



III In problem 84.tuatlon8, citizens are able to set personal and 

group goals to manage or resolve the prob ]^^^ situation. ^ ^ ^ 

Citizens ar^ able to ascertain their own interests and ideals 
in various problem situations. , 

Citizens are able to determine the costs and benefits of ^ 
personal and group activities for individuals and for the 
political-social system as a whole. ^ 

IV Citizens §re able to justify their goals for personal * . 

behavior and for social action. 

Citizens are able to justify in terms of evidence and 

generalizations goals that they set in complex problem- ^ 
conflict situationiB. ' 

Citizens are able to articulate their own value positions, 
analyze value claims, and apply value analysis to a variety 
of social and political experiences. 

p. 

Citizens are able to express their own judgments on public 
issues, supporting judgments with arguments involving bo;th 
fact and values. 

V citizens are able to identify feasible alternative courses 
of action in a problem situation. 

Citizens are able to define ra problem and use concepts to . . 
describe social-politicat phenomena, and to use concepts to 
recall, locate, formulate, and use generalizations to describe 
and to explain social-political phenomena. 

Citizens are able to utilize comparative analysis in or4er 
to generate alternative explanations of social-political 
life and social change, and citizens are able to use . 
altematiVie 'explanations to Inform their decisions about 
concrete social-political problesis and situations. 

Citizens are able to app^y criteria to concepts, general- 
izations, operational measures and Inferences in order to 
determine their soundness and utility for understanding and 
acting in their social-political world. 

Citizens i^re able to evaluate alternative decision outcomes 
and their consequences for social-political life. 

VI Citizens are able to do a community power analysis relative to 
specific issues in their community's social-political life, 
by analyzing groups^ communities, and other organizations to 
^ discover who has power, what kinds of power, the source of 

that power and how that power is used. 

» 
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Cltlzei^ are able to Identify relationships between plttems 

of pol/tlcai^ resources and activities which comprlseyfiny social- 

poll^cal experience. X 

.Citizens are able to identify differences and slmllarltljBs In 
political resources, behavior patterns and experiences across 
multiple units of social-political life including local, national 
and international units. 

VII Citizens are able to identify and secure community resources 
(e.g. , dollars, human resources, sources of Information and 
skills, allies, atid social-political legltimatizers) . 

qiticens are. able to identify salient political resources, ^ 
\ behavior patterns, and .experiences in social-political life ^ 
and apply their knowledge to concrete political situations. 

Citizens are able to identify salient political values, 
behavior patterns, and experiences in their own communities 
and apply their knowllfidge to concrete social-political 
situations . ' 

Citizens are able to identify groups of citizens who have 
similar interests, concerns, and goals. 

Cltiziens are able to demonstrate basic skills in mobilizing 
^ support within groups and between groups and other individuals 
and organizations in their social-political environment. 

vill Citizens are able to build an action strategy based upoji a ^ 
forcefield analysis. 

Citizens are able to make warranted inferences from their 
bindings about social-political phenomena in the problem 
situation. 

Citizens are able to use sound arguments and evidence as \ 
^ ' backing for their assessment and explanations of social- 
political phenomena in (he problem situation. , 

IX Citizens are able to Justify their action strategy as reason- 
able and responsible. r ' 

Citizens are able to present arguments to show that proposed 
actions and policies are consistent with principles of justice 
and human dignity and that 1they constitute the most reasonable 
choicer among possible alt^er natives. 
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citizens are able to participate In soclal^ctlon groups, 
to help to build such groups, and to help "to lead such 
groups. 

Citizens are able to demonstrate basic skills ^n organizing 
group activities, knowing how group? are formed and how 
groups operate to fulfill Interests and achieve goals. 

Citizens are able to work effectively In leadership-follower 
ship relations by learning vdr)bus ways In which leadership 
Is exercised and by using these sktjLls in various types of 
leadership contexts, knowing how to motivate others to 
participate on public Issues. 

Citizens are able to demonstrate basic skills in Inter- ^ 
personal relations thaf^^re fundamental to group work. 

Citizens are able to deroo^nstrate basic skills In bargaining 
and negotiating In group contexts. 

Citizens are able to work effectively In generating and 
disseminating political Information by learning various 
ways In which communication Is structured and by using these 
skills In va^^ua, types of ^roup contexts. ^ 
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SAMPLE LESSON;^ ENERGY EDUCATION 



QUESTIONS OF DEFINITION . FACT . AND VALUE 

Reveinber all of those heated arguments when you were waiting In long lines 
at the gas station during the "Energy Crisis?"' Reaember all of the arguments 
you heard at home, at school, at th^ office — everywhere(!) about the cause and 
cures of the problem? Well, all arguments* on personal and societal problems ' 
engage people's emotions and people ask questions. %n order to respond-to the 
questions properly, you need to recognize what the questions are asking for . 

There are three main types of questions. Questions of definition — asking 
what a word, a phrase, a statement means. Questions of fact ~ asking for mote 
Information, asking If something la true, or asking If something will happen. 
Questions of value — asking If something Is good or bad. right or wrong, desirable 
or undesirable, or If ve should or ought to do something. 

For questions of definition — you respond with stipulations of meaning. 
To questions of fact — you respond with proof or evidence. To questions of 
value — you respond with Justifications. 

• Read each of the following. Put a "D" If It Is a question of definition . Put 
ai^"F" If It Is a question of fact .' Put a "V" If It Is a question of value . Be 
prepared to discuss your answers and how you would respond to each question. 

/ 1- la that an example qf 8c4ar energy? 

/ 2. Is solar energy a gotf^source of energy for heating water and space 

In homes? 

f 3. If we spend more mohey on nuclear fusion research, will we get results 

In the near f uttxre? 



4. What Is a B.T.U.? 



/ 5. How many miles per gallon does a 1977 Pinto get. according to- 

gpvemment tests? 

A I ^ 

/ 6. Should I buy an electric blaaket and a toaater? 

/ 7. What sector conaumes the most electricity In Florida? 

'I 8- Do you think that that purchase Is deslri^le or undesirable? 



/ 



9.^ Will that new law save energy? 



10- Should tihe government help the po^f . the rich, and the elderly pay 

^ their electric bills? 
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SAMPLE LESSON: KNERCY EDUCATION 



DISTINGJUISHING BETWEEN ETHICAL AND NON-ETHICAL QUESTIONS 



You have been reading and studying about the energy crisis. Now you 
know th^t this crisis, like i>t)^rsy involves a good many questions which 
need answers. ^ ' ' >'i^; 

^ \ . 

Some of the questions qjeed ethical answers — decisions about what is 
desirable, good, honest, kind, proper, etc., decisions about what should be 
done by individuals, groups, and societies. ^ 

Which of the following questions require ethical decisions? Mark them 
with an and be prepared to discuss your choices. 

1. How can we solve thei^ energy crisis? 

2. How should, we solve the energy crisis? 

3. Should fhe United States import more oil from the developinj^ nations? 

4. If we produce more energy frotn splar sources, will the price of 
electricity go down? . ' 

5. D<iring an energy prisls, should Texas share its natural gas with 
other States? .y ' 

6. Should I buy^ a solar hot water heater? . ~ > >^ 

/ ■ ' . . 

7. Do I have ^ choice between gas or electric heat for my new home? 

8. How much oil was produced in Florida last year? 

9. Given apartheid in South Africa, should we buy low-sulfur coal 
there to get clean energy in Florida? 

^ • 

10. If. I have the dollars to burn, isn*t, it OK for me to use my gas lamp 
in ^:he front yard? 



11. Does Gerald Ford want to own an electric caA 

\ 

12, If we develop western coa 
in the United States? 



il fi/lds, w 



Ill that eiid the energy shortage 



13. What is the relationship between gasoline consumed and oil company profits? 

• • 

14. Can you get energy from the oceans? . * 

15. Is it right to consume so much electricity to attract customers into 
1 -stores to buy junk foods? 
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SAHPLE LESSON; ENEBCT EDDCATIOH 



R.F. ALLEN 



Ateu— nfCion : Basic Skills ^ 

For persons just learning to make systematic value 
judgments and to justify their decisions , a basic 
pedagogical strategy involves asking them to list 
two or three good reasons to support their judgment. 

My Position : , 

Three Good Reasons: 1. 



Take a position on th^follovlng issue. Write your position and three 
good reasons supporting your position in the above form. ;Then, write 
out your argument in a paragraph: position statement as the topic sentenced 
and the reason statement^ in subsequent sentences. ^ 

''Should the Federal Govemaent bulla nuclear fission power platits 
to provide low cost electricity to all cities of over 500,000 
population?" 

2. Go to your local newspaper or to a newsmagazine. Locate a brief position statement 
on an energy-related issue. Paste it here or on the back of this page, then, analyz 
it using the following form. 

' ; . ^ ■ ' ■ : -■ 

Persons might analyze simple position, statements b;/ 
others, asking "What is tne a^uthor's position? Wha^ 
reasons does she offer to support her position?" 

Position: 



Supporting Reasons ; 1. 



-v.. , ^ :r < ^ ^^^ ' ^ 



3. 
4. 
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SAMPLE LESSON; BWERCY EDUCATIOM 



The first process^ teaches that value judgments need to 
, be justified. The second process involves the statement 
of reasons fot' and against a particular decision or position 
and the factuAl and yaluc- assumptions the decision-maker is 
usinf. Fetsohs might use this process to analyze their own 
decisions and justifications.' Or they might analyze others' 
arguments, explicating factual >and value assumptions. 



Position : 



Reasons gtapporting 
Rl 



ting^cition; 



Assumption: 



R2 



"Assumptions t 



1. Take a stand on tha followlnt laaue andjvrita your arguMnt In the form 

above. Be caraful In aattlng forth your asaunptlona and labil them — F "factual" 
or V "▼alue." 

"Should utility eoapanlaa prooiote the Incrf aacd cohaunptlon of 
electricity In tha 1970e?" 

V 

2. Uae your 'local navepapcr or a nava aagazlne to locate an argument on an 
energy laaue. Paate the argWMnt (paragraph) on the back of this page, and ^ 
analyse the argWMnt ualng tie form above. 
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SAMPLE tESSON: ENERGY EDUCATION 



Removed by ERIC due to 
copyright laws. 



♦Reprinted t rem the Tallahassee Democrat . Sunday » April ^ 1976, p.4-A. 



State the Implied Issue 



Write a non-ethical question 
about the issue 



Write an ethical question 
about the- issue 



Application ; Clip three articles on energy issues from your local newspaper. Mount 
each on a separate piece of paper. Then, under each article perform 
the same analysis that you did in the above exercise. > 



V 
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SAMPLE LESSON: ENERGY EDUCATION 



R.F. ALLEN 



Removed by ERIC due to- 





• 


• 

t 


y 


n 

\ 


) 


/ . 

*Reprinted from the Tallahassee Democrat, Tuesday, April 27, 1976, p. A. 


State the Implied Issue 
* 


Write a non-ethical question 
abou^the issue 


Write An ethical question 
about the issue 






« 






■ 

^ 



Application ; 



Clip three articles on. energy issues from jour local newspaper. Mount 
each on a separate piece of , paper. Then, under each article perform 
the same analysis that you 'did in the above exercis^j. 
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SAMPLE LESSON ; ENERGY EDOCATION * - 

= = =^ ' V ■ ■ • 

PROBLEM DEPINITION ^ — " 

Listening to th« electronic acdla (radio and TV) and reading the newspaper, 
we are continually bombarded with one "problem" after another— the reading 
pfoblem; the energy problem; the bussing problem; the cl^il rights problem; 
the defense problem; the pollution problem, the transportation problem, etc. 
But what Is a "problem?" Write out your deflnltlon:_ 



A. 



What might the following diagram have to do with the meaning of"problem?" 
REAL J < ^ GAP- :— ^ f IDEAL 




B. What might the following diagram have to'(lo Vlth the meaning of "problem?" 

Where we kx%} < GAP > Qwhere we want tp be/go 



C. What might the following diagram have to do with the meaning of "problem?" 

Barriers 

^ 1 

Where we are 



< ' 



Our goal(s) 



D. 



"How can we/how should we get 'from where we are to where we want to be (goals)? 
THAT IS A CINTRAL QUESTION. WHEN PEOPLE TALK ABOUT AN ENERGY PROBL EM. WHAT DO 
THEY MEAN? 
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SAMPLE LESSON; ENERGY EDUCATION 



Imagine f that you are one Qenber of a group which wants to affect energy 
consumption, pricing, or conservation In yoiir conmunlty. Th^ group has 
decJLded to conduct a campaign to do something like the following. You agree 
with the campaign Idea.^ ^ 

-^Promote the use of public transportation over private automobiles 
—Secure real estate tax advantages ftft homes with solar heaters (water 

and space heating) ) • ^ 

— Obtain an electric rate schedule that favors low enf^y use consumers 
— Use the building codes to compel well-constructed, insulated public 

and private buildings which are energy efficient. 

Ban the use of oil from Arab nations which partlcljiate In the conflict 
again/t Israel - 

-^Bair the rezonlng of coastal lands for support bases for off-shore oil 
drilling 

^^Block the construction of an oil refinery near the city limits 

Do a coinsunlty power analysis. The diagram on the back of this page offers^, some 
Ideas. Who has the power that you nee^? Information and skills; workers and 
supporters; opinion- leaclers and legltlmatlzers? 



2. 



3. 



What information and^kllls do 
you need? 



What work and support ate 
required? 



Who are the Important union-? 
leaders and legltlmatlzers 
In your community? 



Who has the Information and 
skills? 



Who has workers and suppotfiers 
friendly to your project? . 



V 



Who among them are friends or 
can be persuaded to endorse the 

project? 
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ALLIES 

Prestige Figures ; rellglous^leaders, college 
president, labor leader, war hero, old 
established families, lawjcgr, civic leader, 
polltlclartv etc, 

Povor-Oplnlon Leaders ; Many of the above, 
agency heads, wives, artists,, scholars, news- 
paper editors, mayor i^.^hamber df commerce 
leaders, buslnesspersbns, lay , religious and 
civic leaders, broadcasters, etc* 



/ 



Resources/Legitimacy/Authority 

1 , . 





Informatloq/skllls 



/ ■/ / ' \: X 

^^vx ■ V . V y 4^^^*^/ 




CONSULTANTS 

— Afc^ency personnel: local, Strate, 
federal 

— Teachers and college scholars 
— Union organizers and minority 
leaders 

— Political war4 cbairpersond - 

— Chnmls^s, engineers, and 

other icTclentists 

— Librarians and historical 

society personnel 

— etc. 



Ideas/Power-Bnse 



OTHER CROUPS 



— P.T.A*, Sierra Club, Rotary 
— Church l^omen United, Girl and 
Boy Scouts, Boy's Club, Lions 
— Garden Club, Isaac V7al ton 
League, EnNrironmental Action 
Groups, Audubon chapters 
—Minority grou]^, civic 
associaticas 
— Ad Hoc f, roups 
—etc. 
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SAMPLE LESSON; EHBltGY EDUCATION 



fORCE'FIELD ANALYSIS 



Removed by ERIG due to 
copyright laws . 



.A 



• ' . — sam Keen 

p km onm works to aalvKcfr to manage community problems » one needs not only to 
knov .tfhep to relax and when to struggle — one needs to know where to push, when 
to pull t and when to leave well enough alone I 

Let's assume that you are interested in enojrty conservation and Vou want to 
reduce m certain group *s consumption of energy. What do you do? Where? When? 
low? ■ ■ . ^ 

i; ' The governor of Florida wants to reduce electric energy consumption 
in houses — especially for water beating. What is his/her most 
effective st^fategy for doing that?** How do you know? 
* 2) The principal of a high school wants evexyqnp to turn offthe lights 

when a classroom is not in use. What is his/her most effective strategy? 
How do you know? 

/ Hiere is a rather clever way to figure out effejpilve strategies. It is called 

"force-field analysis." loiagine a football game with its offense and defense. 
The Job of the offense is to support the goal of the team — to get the ball over 
the goal-line. Meanwhile, the defense is blocking that objective. The defense is 
trying to push the offense Away from its objective. 

■ • . ■ . / 

. Well, in working to solve community problems you have goals which ypu are 
trying to achiava. You have persons and groups trying to help you. But yott also 
have persons and groups which are blocking you from achieving your goals. The smart 
problem-solver, like the suceassful football team (and coach), ne*ds to figure 
out who is supportive and who Isn't, who is helping and who is blocking, ax^ 
what arc the strengths and waaknasses of our situatimPMilch will help us to achieve 
our goals. That mak^a aense, doean't it? 

Football players and coaches diagram their plays with Xs and Os. In force- 
field analyaia you will uae words and arrows. First, you write. down your, goal... 
««d the oppoalte of your goal. That's like looking at a football field and kflowing 
'wfiat4nd la your goal and what end is your opponents' goal I Next, you need to 
•aa who la on your team—what forces (people, groups, etc.) are your supporters 
and alllaa. And, who are your opponents (Who plays for "them?")? , 

*laprincad from m« Anoloev f or Jbader (New Yorki Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1969). 

Q **Bara we are conaldaring only the most affective way--not the most ethically. 
ERIC •ccaptibla way. Tha athica of thif will be another topic for another time! 
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YOUR GOAL 


THE OPPOSITE OF YWm GOAL 


















Forces blocking or driving against 
the achleveinlent of Your Goal 


« Forces supporting the achievement 
^of Your Goal 






. . . V 




V 


- ■ ., i • . " 


1 , 





Now you have got several things to do: ^ * ^ 

Wher* are the strengths of your team? What are the weaknesses of their 
team? (What do you hav* going for you? What's going against you?) 
Your old football coach could only play with 11 persons at a time. You 
can play with morel How can you strengthen your team? Add more players? 
Strengahen the power of the payers you have? Get more ^llles cheering In 
the stands? Get good press and public relations (supet cheerleaders)? 
How can you weaken the strength or take advantage of the weaknesses of 
the other t^? Draw plays? Quarterback sneak? Bomb? Bootleg? Foul? 
Psychs-out? 

Why doh't you try the Idia of for«e-fleld analysis on an energy problm? Use • 
one of the two examples on the first page: "[1) The Governor of FloTiaa ca^e or 
2) the scliool principal.] Do a force-field analysis for yot,r governor or your 
principal . 



I) 

b) 

c) 
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Values Education 

FIVE KINDS OF POWER (or EXTERNAL INFLUENCE) IN DECISION^MAKING SITUATIONS 

In declaion^-making situations, individuals and groups'TTf ten feel the influence of 
others. This influence is the expression of other persons* power . Power is defined 
here as influence , one party getting another party to think, believe, or do something 
that the second party would not have thought, believed, or done * 

1) Give two aore exaxnples of each typ^ of power, from your own experience in decision* 
making situations. / ^ 



2) Examiiie a decision someone elae made recently (e.o,., a friend, a judge, a State 

or provincial legislature). What kind^* of power were operating in that situation? 

3) Reflect upon a decision-making situation in which you recently participated. What 
(iinde of power (from what sources) influenced your participation and decision? 



COERCI?E 



Power based upon the ability to give or to withhold 
pi^nishment, either real or imagined by those potentially 
affected. 



. examp ie : "There is a $100.00 fine Lot dumping here. 
We might get caught." "I can't drop litter on the trail, 
because the teacher might pnce more embarras me before 
the class." 



REWARD 



REFERENT 



fewer based upon the control of scarce resources desired by 
others, coupled with others* expectation of a positive result 
from gaining access to thoise resources. 

example ; "If I do this, I will get a salary increase." 
"If you vote our wav on the Clean Air Bill, we'll provide 
campaign funds." I 

Power based upon others* desire to identify and/or associate 
with significant others or symbols, and the ability to control 
access to those others or symbols. ^ 

example ; "You must do these deeds in order to Join our 
group." "We can gain his support by inviting him to our 
club Saturday night." 



LEGITIMATE 



EXPERT 
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Power based upon the ability to make anothier person, act, 
policy, program, or organization respectable and worthy of 
loyalty, and power based upon others* viewing a person, 
office, or system as worthy by achievement, ascription, or 
promise. ^ ^ 

example ; "This new social program is ^supported by the 
priest and the professor I" "The Byrds, our first family, 
; looks with fnyor upon the governor and his policy." 

Power based upon others' perception of a source of information, 
skill, knowledge, or wisdom as creditable and authoratative. 

example ; "Ninety-nine scientists support breeder reactors 



for the generation of clean electric power. 



Dr • Baum 



and his colleagues have considered this problem and their 
position and supporting arguments are convincing." 
B-23 " 



SAMPLE l.KSSON: ENERGY EDliCATION 



Herbert C. F^elman of Harvard Univ.?rsit> did research asking, "Hjv do 
attitudes change?" In answer to his question, Kelman discovered three processes 
attitude change. The three processes are •'Compliance," "Iden tif i( ation and 
•'Internalization."* 



A PERSON OR GROUP USES.... 



C0NT.:0L-FlW1-:R 
produces 

I 

COMPL.I/'uNCE 



ATTPACTIVI.NLSS ^ 
I 

pic/duccs 

I 

iDi:rTiri(:/ iio:>i 

CHAxNGE IN ATTTTbDE 




produc cs 



I^^n■:H^v•.^z.^TlC)^' 



» • OP ' 

Compliance occurs when an individual ur group accepts the influence of anollYer 
person or group ,' hoping to achieve a favorable reqption from /that person or 
group, or to avoid an unfavorable reaction. For example, a person might wash 
the dis^s because he wants to use the family car and his mother controls the 
keys and t^ants the dishes washed. His mother has power to get compliance by 
her control of significant rewards and punishments. JHere attitudes ite shaped 
by external rewards. 

Identification occurs when an individual or group accepts the influence of 
another person or group because they want to maintain or .establish a satisfying, 
relationship with that person or group. For example, a person might imitc-^te or 
model Joe Namath's style of clothing to fantasize about "me and Namath." A perse n- 
might buy a certain type of car as an expression of identification with a group. 
The Lincoln Continental says, "I am a meml.er of the club. I h^ve it r.adc in America..* 
A person might buy a solar hot water heater because Janot and Harry have one. 
Mary might enroll in an ecology course because of the teacher^s personality and 
bearing. 

Internalization occurs when an individual or group accepts the influence of ancr ler 
person or group because the content of that Influence (the ideas and ideals offe! ed 
or t!ie actions suggested) are intrinsically rewarding; that Is, the ideas and actions 
are believable g^en what the person or group believes arid are acceptaplc giver what 
.the person^or group needs or values. For example, a person might he persuaded to 
accept a racist position on school bussing because it looks reasonable to him, 
given his percep'tions , needs, self-image, concerns, etc. Another person might 
employ new farming techniques because the research data makes sense and helps h:rj 
to reach his goals: increased Income and soil conservation. 

In order to pursue strategies based upon compl Lance process, enrrgY-^c ri vi.- 1 ; ^ 
would have to manipulate significant rewards and punishments to get others to 
accept to do what was desired by the group. ''Pass a lav/ to get everyone to 

^Herbert C. Kelman, *'Compl iance , Identification, and Internalization: Tl.rfc 
Processes of Attitude Change," Journal of Conflict Resolution , Volume II (19^8}, 
"pp, 51-60 ■ 1 
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Install solar water heaters or be fined." "Give out Presidential Environmental 
Merit Awards in a program to get people to insulate their homes." '^The electric 
rates are unfair. Let's get at least 50Z of the customers to refuse to pay 
their bills." 

In ordsr to use the identification process* energy-activists would have 
^ to enhanci» their reputation and attractiveness, or recruit members and allies 
with such attractlvaness as to get others to perceive them (and/or their goals) 
as Just and legitimate. 

* ■ ■ 

In order to use the internallgatlon process, energy-activists would have to 
present rational arguments and the facts to others in order to Induce a change. 
^It should be remembered that to the person or group which is to change, the 
argument and the facts only have to seem creditable. Attitudes are shaped by 
the' perception t)f credltabillty (not the validity). One can Imaglpe a person 
who supports' the NASA space program because he loves cheese and tMnks-^ that 
travel to the moon will bring down the price! The racist at a^^Rtan ra^ly and 
the industrialist at a convention may be accepting "facts"' a|Kl erronequs con- 
clusions vfrom, speakers. ^ 

let's assume that you are in one of 'the following roles with the objective 
stated. « Which of the three attitude change strategies would you choose? Why? 

ROLE OBJECTIVE 

V teacher . Save energy at school. 

a governor. .Save electricity in gov^i^iment offices 

a President (V.S.A.) .Save on imported oil. 

a social worker, i* ....... ^ .... . Get support for Xo^iA: electric rates 

] - for senior citizens. 

an oil company president. . .Get tax cred-its to explore for oil*. 



a concerned citizen. . . . Get people to buy little cars which 

use less gas 

a car manufacturer .Get people to buy electric cars. 
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SAMPLE Wesson : energy education 



As a pejTson concerned about energy affairs in your community and in the 
nation,, you want to work-with a group of citizens to get them to change their 
behavior which affects energy use. Specifically, you want them to: 

1) consume less energy; * 

2) work to change the price structure of electric power so you pay 
more per Kilowatt Hour as you consume more electric ejnergy.* 

J. 

— wfiltl^ will be easier to accomplish with most groups? 1^ or ^. Why? 

. • 

— Which of .the following will be easiest to accomplish that is, take less time 
to accomplish? (Rank order, 1 for less timc^ 4 for most .time). Be ready to 
explain your rank order. 

/ Knowledge about the price structure 

/ Action by the group of people or rate strucutre 

/ Attitude toward electric rate structure 

/ Personal action on rate s.tructure 

— Examine the following diagram. What does it tell you about the time factor 

in^rolved in changing knowledge, attitudes, and behinrior o^ individuals and groups? 
What does it tell you about the involveirtent of people in such changes? ** * 



Removed by ERIC due /to 
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— Define 'the following in your own words: 

attitude* knowledge behavior 

change Kilowatt Hour consume 

— If you wanted your class to do #1 or #2 above, what would you do? Use your 
Insights from studying the above diagram. 

*Now, In most places, the cost per Kilowatt Hour goes down the more electricity 
you use. ^ 

** Paul Hersey and Kenneth H. Blanched, Management of Organizational Behavior , 
Utilizing Human Resources (Englewood Cliffs,N.J.: Pr^tice-Hall, Inc., 1972) ,p. 2, 
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